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19th Annual Cumulation. 543p. 1958. $6. 


This new YEARBOOK, recently published, contains over 300 fascinating and 
factual biographies of the most prominent people of the past year from 41 
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An Annotated Graded List of Books in Many Fields 
for Adolescents Who Find Reading Difficult. . . 


New 3rd Edition. 181p. 1958. $3. 

This important bibliography is intended for use with retarded readers of 

high school age. It includes more than 1000 easy-to-read titles calculated to 
appeal to adolescent boys and girls. Books listed under 27 categories. . . 
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An Annotated Bibliography. 603p. 1958. $6.50. 


4,400 selected references brought together in this newly revised 1958 bib- 
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literature. . . An important, invaluable handbook for vocational counselors, 
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Yearbook & Guide to East Africa 1959. 460p. il. maps. $3. 
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tude of topics is covered and the information is precise.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The Library Services Act 


pram IS BELIEVING. That is the justification for 
passage of the Library Services Act of June 19, 
1956. Elation naturally followed in the wake of 
the enactment climaxing more than ten years of 
diligent lobbying on the part of the friends of 
books and reading. Nevertheless, the Act should 
be appraised dispassionately. Until the effects of 
the five stipulated monetary innoculations wear off, 
there will be no accurate way for determining the 
lasting benefits of the Act 

As adopted by Congress, the Library Services 
Act authorized the sum of $37,500,000 to be appro- 
priated for library extension service in rural areas 
during the five years closing on June 30, 1961. 

one thing; to appropriate, 
another. To date, $13,050,000 of a possible 
$22,500,000 have been appropriated and the Presi- 
dent has recommended to Congress only $5,150,000 
for the fourth year. Consequently, no matter how 
generously Congress responds during the two final 
years of the Act, the total appropriations will fall 
considerably short of the goal of $37,500,000. 
Furthermore, the goal, to say the least, was meager 
and unrealistic. A Senate committee sponsoring 
the library demonstration program heard testimony 
that approximately 27,000,000 Americans are bereft 
of local library service primarily because most of 
them live in unserved rural communities. In short, 
the committee was being urged to foster a pro- 
gram based on an annual expenditure of slightly 
more than sixty cents per capita whereas it is gen- 
erally admitted that the standard for minimum 
library service is one dollar and fifty cents per 
capita. The friends of library extension probably 
realized that every dollar appropriated under the 
Library Services Act would have to be equaled or 
more than equaled by state matching funds. In any 
event, millions of dollars are now being allocated 
for library extension service in areas previously 
overlooked. 

The Library Services Act might well be dubbed a 
Pump Priming Act; not because of its insufficiency, 
but because of its avowed purpose: to wit, “‘to 
stimulate the states and induce them to establish 
and maintain rural library services.” Just as a few 
drops of water poured into the cylinder of a pump 
bring forth a gusher, federal funds poured into 
the coffers of the participating states will presum- 
ably liberate latent legislative largess 


To authorize is 


consideration of the Library Services 
United States to be a land of 
paradoxes. Lobbying is apparently more effectual 
at the federal level than at the local level. To be 
specific, knowledge and wisdom tarry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., but not in Washington state. The 
Senate report on the Library Services Act stresses 
the truism, “Where no library services exist, com- 


Earnest 
Act reveals the 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, I 


Washington, Seattle. 
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munities cannot be expected to fully understand 
their value and importance.” More concisely, 
Unfamiliarity breeds contempt,” or is “content 
meant? But why all such knowledge on the part 
of Senators and not on the part of home folks 
Until legislatures learn sense, they will only re 
ceive cents from the tax dollars poured into the 
federal treasury, 

Shortly after approving the Library Services Act, 
Congress appropriated $2,050,000 for immediate 
allotments to the states. The intention was to pro 
vide $40,000 for each state, including Alaska 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, with the residual $10,000 
tor the Virgin Islands. 

With such bait library extension did not have 
long to wait. Thirty-five states and Hawaii quickly 
qualified for grants. According to a report from 
the U.S. Office of Education, ‘These states not only 
matched the federal allotment of $1,440,000 but 
overmatched it by $2,941,259; although they were 
required to put up only $1,282,861, they put up a 
total of $4,224,120. 

Each state will have a story to tell. Librarians 
in the state of Washington, for instance, contem 
plated federal support more than fifteen years ago 
The state's library laws were properly amended and 
tidied up. Consequently, no remedial legislation 
was required when the Library Services Act 
passed. 

Initial allocations were made to the states, how 
ever, in the off-year of a biennium, so far as Wash- 
ington was concerned. The State Library Commis- 
sion was therefore temporarily stymied, but during 
the 1957 legislative session sufficient money was 
appropriated for the state to qualify for the full 
share of federal funds covering the first three years 
of the demonstration program 

Due to the Library Services Act, the 
Washington has been able to undertake a five 
county demonstration program in the adjoining 
counties of Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, Grant, and 
Okanogan. The program will continue until the 
fall of 1960 when the residents of the « 
will be asked to vote on the establishment of a 
regional library. If the proposal is ratified, fede 
and state support will continue until June 30, 1 
Thereafter, the collaborating counties will | 
their own 

If the federal appropriations had been up 
full authorization, the state of Washington could 
have inaugurated demonstration programs in other 
regions. According to preliminary estimates, the 
state will receive no more than $484,412 out of 
the possible $629,820. The state has been 
fulfill its obligation of topping every forty-five 
of federal funds with fifty-five cents of state funds 
but the federal appropriations have not been forth 
coming. 


was 


yunties 


reaay t 


cents 


The Library Services Act has clearly demonstrated 
that the people of the United States can afford to 
support library service in rural Whether 
they are willing to do so should become manifest 
by June 30, 1961. 
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AND SAVE! 


BOOK-AID*... MOST ECONOMICAL SIZE RANGE 


Combine Sizes and Colors for Best Quantity Price 


Book-Aid Embossed Cloth Tape provides permanent 
spine repair. Easiest to work with — longest shelf life. New, 
improved adhesive guaranteed not to bleed or transfer. 
Pressure-sensitive, requires no moistening. 9 widths — 
3 lengths — 10 attractive colors. 


BUDGET-SAVING INTERMEDIATE WIDTHS SAVE YOU MONEY 
(use 2%” instead of 3” — use 3” instead of 4” 
No. 35 351 22" x 3 yd. Roll 
1....$1.00 12....$.90 ea. 24....$.80 ea. 
3% x 3 yd. Roll 
1....$1.30 12....$1.20 ea. 24....$1.16 ea. 
(write for prices on complete range of sizes) 


BIND-ART”... ECONOMICAL 12 OZ. BOTTLE 


Combine with Plasti-Lac for Best Quantity Price 


Bind-Art Liquid Plastic Adhesive provides simple, effec- 
tive repair of broken inside bindings, loose signatures and 
pages. Dries transparent and flexible, never stiffens. 
Easy-to-use applicator bottle with patented “holder” 
for cap. 

No. 40 401 12 oz. bottle 
1..$1.95 ea. 3..$1.85ea. 6..$1.75ea. 12..$1.60 ea. 


PLASTI-LAC™... ECONOMICAL 16 OZ. CONTAINER 


Combine with Bind-Art for Best Quantity Price 

Convenient “spray-on” protection preserves call num- 
bers, absorbs wear and abrasion, guards against damage 
caused by weather, liquids, perspiration. Completely 
transparent—won't crack, peel or yellow. Exclusive safety 
dispenser with fusible plug—only completely safe 
aerosol can. 


No. 41 411 16 oz. spray dispenser 
1..$1.95 3..$1.90 ea. 6..$1.85 ea. 12..$1.80 ea. 


PLACE A COMBINATION ORDER TODAY ... AND SAVE! 


(prices apply to continental USA only) 
w 
Re ait INDUSTRIES ve. ws: 
89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey © 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calf 


CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 909 Pape Ave, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
Bro-Dart . . . manufacturers of the complete line of Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers. 





For librarians, 
parents, and teachers— 


an indispensable 
guide to 1,000 out- 
standing children's 
books published in 
the last decade. 


GOOD BOOKS 
FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited by 


Mary K. Eakin 


The Bulletin of the Center for 
Children's Books, an important 
and discriminating medium of 
children’s book criticism, has 
pioneered in the critical evalu- 
ation and classification of chil- 
dren’s literature. This volume is 
a selection of the outstanding 
books recommended by the 
Bulletin in its ten years of qual- 
itative reviewing. 

Each of the 1,000 books is listed 
by author and also by age level 
in a subject classification which 
includes curricular as well as 
general uses. $5.95 


Subscriptions to the 


BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
published monthly except August 
by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago 
l-year, $4.50; 2-years, $8.00. 
Additional subscriptions to the 
same address, $2.50 each per 

year. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
Chicago Press 


Chicago 37 
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Awards 


Soe FOR A NATIONAL SERVICE to provide the 
library world with accurate information on the 
quality of the equipment and supplies it uses have 
been announced by the American Library Associa 
tion. The projected service, which is expected to 
do for libraries what standards and specifications 
and the accompanying testing do for purchasing 
agents in government and industry, has been mad 

possible by a grant of $136,395 to the Association 
by the Council on Library Resources, Inc., of Was! 

ington, D.C. 

The Council on Library Resources grant will 
support the project for two years. A first step will 
be collection and compilation of information 
garding such standards as now exist for library 
supplies and equipment, and a report of such test 
ing as is now going on. This information, now 
widely scattered and difficult to find, will be in 
corporated in a handbook. Later, a free informa 
tion service for the answering of mail and t« lephone 
inquiries will be established by ALA. Long-range 
plans envision establishment of a testing labor atory 
and full development of research programs 

Inception of the project followed a six-month 
feasibility study made by John H. Ottemiller, asso 
ciate librarian of Yale University, for ALA under a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, “Li 
brary Technology: A Standards Program on Sup 
plies and Equipment” is the full title of the proj« 

It will be administered through an advisory com 
mittee appointed by Katharine Stokes, president of 
ALA's Library Administration Division 


A $15,000 grant to the National Microfilm Ass« 
ciation for extending understanding of the appli 
cations of microfilm to library and similar uses, and 
to be used in connection with its recent annual 
meeting, also has been made by the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. A portion of the grant will 
be used to defray costs of preparation, publication 
and distribution of a “Guide to Micro-Reproducing 
Equipment.” to be edited by Hubbard W. Ballou 
of the Columbia University Library, New York 


Recipient of the new BETA PHI MU Good Teach 
ing Award, presented at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Library Schools in Chicagi 
during January, is Frances Neel Cheney, associate 
professor of library science in George Peabody Col 
lege Library School and author of Wilson Library 
Bulletin’s “Current Reference Books” column. Mrs 
Cheney was cited for “her skill in teaching, her 
understanding of each student as an individual 
her ability to bring out the best in each student 

her published contributions to hibliogral iphical 
research, her service at Keio University in Tokyo 
and her professional activities.” 


The fifth annual KELCEY ALLEN AWARD has been 
presented to May Davenport Seymour, curator of 
the theater collection of the Museum of the City of 
New York 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore is 
offering two $1,500 scholarships for graduate study 
in library science. Applicants must hold a degree 
from an accredited university, and recipients must 
agree to accept employment at the Pratt for at least 
two years following the successful completion of 
their training at a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association. 

Gift funds from the estate of Mrs. Lucy Steven- 
son Janney, a resident of Baltimore who died in 
1952, will finance the grants. Mrs. Janney be- 
queathed approximately $94,000 to the Pratt in 
memory of her son, Major Robert S. Janney, a 
bomber pilot killed in action in World War II. 

Inquiries concerning the scholarships should be 
directed to Mary L. Huber, Personnel Officer, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. June 1 is the deadline for filing applications. 


s8 
OBITUARIES 


Feb. 9. IsaBet Ety Lorp, librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library from 1900 to 1910; later head 
of the Pratt Household School; author of Every- 
body's Cook Book; free-lance writer and researcher 
whose assignments included work for Sandburg’s 
Lincoln; in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 75 
Feb. 23. DoroTtHea E. SPEAR, for many years as- 
sistant librarian of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety; in Worcester, Mass.; 59. Miss Spear had 
assisted Clarence S. Brigham in preparing several 
of his works on Americana 
Mar. 3. J. ANDRE SMITH, architect, etcher, painter, 
author of In France with the Expeditionary Forces, 
Scenicright, Art and the Subconscious; after a short 
illness; in Maitland, Fla., 71 
Mar. 7. T(HOMAS) C(ORNELIUS) Murray, Irish 
playwright early associated with the Abbey Theatre; 
author of Birthright, Maurice Harte, Autumn Fire 
A Stag at Bay, A Spot in the Sun, and other plays, as 
well as Spring Horizon, a book of fiction; in Dublin; 
86 
Mar. 10. ANN RITNER, novelist whose books in- 
clude Keep ike, The Green Bough, The Face 
Things, Elizabeth My Daughter; author of short 
stories and dramatizations; of a heart ailment; in 
Tucson, Ariz.; 52. Mrs. Ritner’s newest novel, 
Seize a Nettle,” is scheduled for fall publication 
Mar. 11. Lester DENT, author of some 280 “Doc 
Savage” novels under his own name, and of several 
hundred books under the pen names of KENNETH 
ROBESON and TIM RYAN; in La Plata, Mo.; 54 
Mar, 15. DUNCAN HINES, gourmet and author of 
Adventures in Good Eating, Lodging for a Night 
Duncan Hines Vacation Guide, others; of cancer of 
the lung; in Bowling Green, Ky.; 79 
Mar. 17. Dr. DONALD HARVARD Morrison, Pro- 
vost at Dartmouth College; coauthor of The United 
States at War; author, most recently, of American 
Democracy in Theory and Practice; of a heart attack; 
in Princeton, N.J.; 44 
Mar. 18. ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH, librarian of 
Standard and Poor's Corporation since 1917, who 
organized and built the company’s special financial 
library; former president (and executive board 
member) of the Special Libraries Association, and 
(Continued on page 614) 











the 
Shouting— 


Here are 34 voices 
of reason on 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


A systematic survey and 
evaluation of the 
conflicting opinions on 
science education 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
and HOWARD B. JACOBSON 


opm I’s carrier rocket 
launched not only the first 
earth satellite, but a swarm of 
books, articles, and speeches 
criticizing American educa- 
tional practices in the field of 
science. Here is a balanced, 
cool-headed symposium on the 
subject by a distinguished 
group of experts, including 
Presidential Consultant James 
R. Killian, Jr. and Nobel Prize- 
winner Werner Heisenberg. 
Each chapter represents a 
thoughtful evaluation of a par- 
ticular aspect of science educa- 
tion and its auxiliary aspects; 
together they form the most 
thorough and objective study 
yet to be published. $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 











THE MESSENGERS 
OF PEACE 
By William Stanley Parker 


This is a thought-provoking allegory 
that can provide entertaining reading or 
can be produced as a stimulating play. 
Dealing with the problems of peace, patri- 
otism, religion and planetary messengers, 
it will have current and lasting appeal. 


Cloth, $1.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 





THE H. R. HUNTTIN 
COMPANY, INC. 
offers 
AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


PROMPT 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 





@ 1958 Edition 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
9 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
2823 Gage Avenue, 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2, Calif. 
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(Continued from page 613) 

also of its New York Chapter; after a short illness 
in NYC. Miss Cavanaugh, who was associated with 
the New York Public Library before joining Stand 
ard and Poor's, served as chairman of many national 
and local SLA committees, including its War Ac 
tivities Committee, and its International Relations 
Committee. In wartime, she served on the Joint 
Committee for Books for Devastated and Other 
Libraries in War Areas of the Council of National 
Library Associations. She was a!so a member of the 
Joint Committee on Library Education of the Coun 
cil of National Library Associations, and on the 
American Library Association and Special Libraries 
Association Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career 

Mar. 18. JOHN Lopwick, British author of Ran 
ning to Paradise (winner of Dodd, Mead war novel 
prize in 1943), The Man Dormant, Brother Deat/ 
Somewhere a Voice Is Calling, The Cradle of Net 
tune, others; following injuries suffered in an auto 
mobile crash near Barcelona, Spain; 43 


Mar. 19. GRACE GALLATIN THOMPSON SETON 0 
Old Greenwich, Conn., and Palm Beach, Fla 
writer, lecturer, feminist; author of such travel 
books as Yes, Lady Sahib; A Woman Tender} 
Egypt; Chinese Lanterns; Poison Arrows; of at 
attack; in Palm Beach; 83. Mrs. Seton, former 

of the late naturalist, Ernest Thompson Seton, was 
the mother of novelist Anya Seton (Chase). She 
had been a vice-president of the National Library 
Association for the Blind, among numerous other 
organizational afhliations 

Mar. 20. Dr. Gregory Dexter WALCOTT, chair 
man of the Long Island University philosophy d« 
partment from 1928 until his retirement in 1953; 
author of The Kantian and Lutheran Elements i 
Ritschl’s Conception of God, An Elementary Logic 
The Rationality of the World, and Logic and Scter 
tite Method; in NYC; 89. Dr. Walcott was general 
editor of the 7-volume Source Books in the History 
of the Sciences, published between 1924 ¢ 5 


Mar. 21. Epwin BALMER, author or uthor of 
25 novels, including When Worlds Collide, The 
Indian Drum, The Candle of the Wicked, In Hi 
Hands, former editor of Redbook magazine; of a 
heart attack; in North Tarrytown, N.Y.; 75. A 
recent novel of Mr. Balmer, who was also a writer 
of short stories, is With All the World Awa) 
published last November. 


Mar. 22. Sin EDMUND CRASTER, historian; Bodley's 
librarian at Oxford University from 1931 to 1945 
author of History of the Bodleian Library, 1845 
1945; editor of the History of Northumberland and 
author of most of the three volumes covering 1907 
1914; in London; 79 


Mar. 22. WiLLiAM A. HAMM, an associate super 
intendent of schools in NYC; author or coauthor 
of many history textbooks, including From Colon) 
to World Power (1947); after a brief illness; in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; 67. 

Mar. 24. HARRISON GRISWOLD DWIGHT, author of 
poetry, short stories (Stamboul Night, The Emperos 
of Elam), and other works, including Persian Min 

(Continued on page 624) 
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GOSH: - - Look at all the sea stories! 





























TREASURE TROVE - 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That's 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can’t . . . shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
— art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
ook exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 


3 


Sa See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 


. 
to Box 1413 
de Or0easwre Ovrove Des Moines, lowa 
*Decasite Dove” 
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Nadine Gordimer 


HE TITLE of Nadine Gordimer's latest book, 

A World of Strangers, expresses a theme 
which pervades her fiction. Discussing one of her 
earlier books, William Peden commented in Satur- 
day Review: “Most of Miss Gordimer’s people are 
‘eternal foreigners’ in their own countries; the 
theme of exile, alienation, and aloneness are as 
much a part of her work as they are of James 
Joyce's.” With the feeling of personal alienation 
there is always present, since she is a South African, 
the alienation of the races. As a member of the 
white minority, she writes with sensitivity and com- 
passion of the issue by which her country is torn 

Nor has she confined her probing of race con- 
science to fiction. Speaking directly, in a Holida) 
magazine travel sketch about Lourengo Marques 
the Portuguese resort near the Union of South 
Africa known as “the South African Riviera” 
she reveals how tourists from Johannesburg enjoy 
the relaxed Latin atmosphere of a place without a 
color bar, without apartheid, relieved of the guilt 
and unease they feel at home. 

Nadine Gordimer, the daughter of Isidore Gor- 
dimer, a jeweler, and Nan (Myers) Gordimer, was 
born November 20, 1923, in a small town in the 
rich gold-mining area of South Africa. Reared in 
the same town, she received part of her education 
at a convent and was later graduated from the 
University of Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. Her 
early life had a definite influence on her career. 
“A solitary sort of childhood made me bookish,” 
she explains, “and an adolescence and youth among 
people who didn’t share my tastes acted as a stimu- 
lus to make me express myself privately—on 
paper.” A writer since the age of nine, she began 
publishing her stories at fifteen 

American readers were introduced to Miss Gor- 
dimer with the publication of her stories in the 
New Yorker, the Virginia Quarterly Review, the 
Yale Review, Harper's, Charm, and Madem 
A collection of twenty-one stories, most of them 
having a South African background, was published 
as The Soft Voice of the Serpent, and Other Stories 
(1952). Critics saw great promise in this first book. 
In his Commonweal review, Richard Hayes, de«pite 
some reservations, admired her “intensely perceptive 
observation,” as well as the “spatial and material 
authenticity” of the South African stories. Miss 
Gordimer, he concluded, “is . . . so much a mistress 
of this time and place, so verbally dexterous, so 
mercilessly accurate in her sensory responses, that 
one anticipates the performance of a potentially 
major writer.” 

Her first novel was The Lying Days (1953), a 
narrative in autobiographical form of the child- 
hood and adolescence of a white girl in a mining 
suburb of Johannesburg. One reviewer found fault 
with the structural organization and another with 
the characterization; but all recognized her deftness 
with words and her mastery of emotional nuance. 
Bestowing praise without qualification, James Stern, 
in the New York Times Book Review, made an 
impressive comparison: “Her book is in many re- 
spects as mature, as packed with insight into human 
nature, as void of conceit and banality, as original 
and as beautifully written as a novel by Virginia 
Woolf. I can think of no modern first novel 
superior to Miss Gordimer's.”’ 

Fifteen of her short stories appeared in a second 
collection under the title Six Feet of the Country 


icell 
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NADINE GORDIMER 
(1956). The book received exceptionally 
notices and was recommended by the Book S 
in England. Walter Allen, in the New S/ 
and Nation, lauded her as a writer of great gift 
adding: “She can illuminate life, and not 
South African life; yet it is when her 
specifically South African that she 
offer 

A World (1958) is h 
novel, an account of a young English intel 
a stranger in Johannesburg, determined t 
a passive observer—uncommitted in the 
between the races, aloof from the tensions betw 
British South Africans and Dutch Afrikaners 
the loneliness of South Africa he feel ) 
at home, a “stranger among people 
strangers to each other.” A number of 
flaws in the novel—structural 
convoluted language, evidence of a feminine vic 
point in the hero's first-person narration. Ot! 
however, dismissing the imperfections as 
found in the work the urgency of today’s headline 
and artistry as well. In the opinion of Time 
zine’s reviewer, Miss Gordimer “‘not only tell 
truth about her countrymen, but she tells it 
that she has become at once 
best writer She proves in 
new novel that the faces of evil and arr 
an endless variety of expressions 
bear to look at them 

A small, slim, attractive young woman, Nadin 
Gordimer is the wife of Reinhold Cassiret n 
pany director, whom she married in 1954. She and 
her husband live in Johannesburg with their thre 
year-old son, her husband's daughter by a | 
marriage, and her own daughter by a p 
marriage. Though reticent about her persona 
ests and recreations, she has disclosed some of 
literary favorites: “E. M. Forster—anything 
written—and numbers of others, including 
Salinger’s stories, Charles Finney’s The Crrcu 
Dr. Lao, and Malraux's Man's Fate 

RUTH | 
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In their work, the great minds range 
far beyond the mileposts reached by 
high school students. But in Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, such men as 
Toynbee and Einstein write—accord- 
ing to instructions for contributors— 
“for readers of average intelligence 
and education.” These instructions 
are usually unnecessary. For ever 
since Plato, most of our great minds 
have been great teachers—lifted 
from obscurity to fame by the abil- 
ity to communicate clearly in the 
classroom or on the printed page. 


Thus, even with 41 Nobel Prize 


meet sreat minds 


' 





“= m ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


winners among its authorities, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’s general read- 
ing level is that of high school. Here 
the meeting with the great minds is 
a challenge that stimulates the grow- 
ing mind. High school students re- 
spect this authority all the more 
because Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
extensive coverage is kept up to 
date. Three to four million words 
are revised annually by leading 
scholars and experts in every field. 
For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational 
Director, Dept. 175MC. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 











J. Christopher Herold 


he WINNER of the 1958 National Book Award 
for nonfiction has a cosmopolitan background. 

Jean Christopher Herold was born May 11, 1919, 
in Brunn, now Brno, Czechoslovakia, of Austrian 
parentage. His father, Dr. Carl M. Herold, a 
psychoanalyst, was the son of Carl M. Herold, an 
industrialist and inventor; his mother, Elisabeth 
(Rostov-Schnabel ) Herold, was a musician like her 
father, the famous pianist Artur Schnabel. Jean 
Christopher's early schooling was “desultory.”” Half 
a year at a German school in Brunn, then a period 
with a tutor. In his tenth year he attended a village 
school near Vienna. In the winter of 1928-1929 he 
moved to Berlin and attended the Realgymnasium 
of Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

In 1932, since the situation in Germany looked 
unpropitious, the boy stayed at the Herolds’ Aus- 
trian country place, sharing with his fifteen-year-old 
aunt a tutor who taught them to play bridge and 
‘a splendid three-handed card game named Préfér- 
ence.” For lessons, they read Beaumarchais’ Mar- 
riage of Figaro in French. When Hitler came to 
power young Herold continued his studies at the 
College de Genéve. Geneva, to him, was not the 
city of Calvin but the city of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau; ‘the city, also, of Madame de Staél, who tried 
to bridge the chasm between French Classicism and 
German Romanticism.” Summers were spent at 
Tremezzo, on Lake Como, where Artur Schnabel 
had a villa. Here Herold practiced his English with 
some young American female pianists, and a Church 
of England clergyman who corrected his enuncia- 
tion. He matriculated at the University of Geneva 
in the Faculty of Letters in the autumn of 1938 

But Grandfather Schnabel (‘to whom I owe vir- 


tually everything”) strongly advised his transplant- 
ing himself to America. In April 1939 he boarded 
the Champlain—his first choice, the Paris, having 
burned—and arrived in New York two weeks be- 


fore his twentieth birthday. Staying with friends 
in New York, he met his future wife, Barbara Anne 
Chapman, whom he married Jan. 3, 1943, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. In May of that year he was natur- 
alized a U.S. citizen 

In 1942 Herold received an M.A. in political 
science from Columbia for a thesis entitled ‘‘Politi- 
cal Economy in Diderot's Encyclopédie,” then en- 
tered the Army for basic training in the Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery. Transferred to the Military 
Intelligence Service, he was temporarily an interpre- 
ter with the Second French Armored Division in 
Yorkshire. In 1944 he was in Paris for a reunion 
with his mother after three years of silence, and 
interrogated civilian and military spies, saboteurs, 
counterspies, and suspects for the First Army In- 
terrogation Center in Belgium and Germany. After 
the war he joined the Columbia University Press 
as assistant editor in 1946, staying ten years before 
becoming editor-in-chief of the Stanford University 
Press, his present post. 

At Columbia Herold was in charge of the Euro- 
pean historical and geographical articles in the 
second edition of the Columbia Encyclopedia 
(1950), which he describes as “gruelling work.” 
Aside from “about ten million articles” in the 
Encyclopedia, he wrote The Swiss Without Halos 
(1948). Virginia Kirkus called the book “‘scholarly 
without being pedantic in style,’ and Felix Hirsch, 
in Library Journal, a “delightful background book 
for college students who are sick of dull textbooks.” 
Joan, Maid of France (1952), an Aladdin Book for 
the 9-16 group (or 11-14, depending on the re- 
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viewer) seemed to the Christian Science Monitor 
“a fresh and devout statement of the story of Joan 
of Arc.” The New Yorker called it “clear, mov 
ingly written.” A compilation, The Mind of Na 
poleon—a personage whom Madame de Staé! drove 
to distraction—appeared in 1955. 

In 1953, when Mr. Herold began his affair with 
Germaine { Necker) de Staél, he ‘knew little of her 
as a person. I think I know her pretty well now 
and I am glad I came to know her only 140 years 
after her death.” The actual writing of M/stre f 
an Age; a Life of Madame de Staél (1958) took 
two years. It was an October choice of the Book 
of-the-Month Club. Clifton Fadiman wrote that 
“her fascination exerted in a remote period 
comes almost uproariously alive in Mr. Herold’s 
packed pages, filled with almost as much life as 
must have run and leaped in Germaine’s dumpy 
body and electric brain.” It was selected by the 
National Book Awards jury as its nonfiction win 
ner, March 3, 1959. Francis Steegmuller in the 
New York Times Book Review called it “long 
detailed, full of color, movement, great names, and 
lively incident. Mr. Herold recounts this passionate 
crowded existence with verve, humor, and irony 
R. P. Deal in Commonweal pointed out, however 
that ‘He tries to remain sympathetic to her thought 
but detached from her passions. The effort to stay 
aloof involves a considerable expense of irony 
some of it patronizing.” In May 1959 the Book 
Society (England) also published the book. Ger 
man and Swedish editions are in preparation 

The author has brown eyes, dark hair, stands 
5’ 914" and weighs 145 pounds. He has no politi 
cal preferences, and is a (nonpracticing) Roman 
Catholic. He writes in longhand, and preferably 
under pressure, facing deadlines, “in a state of 
exhaustion mitigated by thousands of cups of tea.’ 
Naturally, his favorite recreations are “music and 
far niente.’ Cervantes is his favorite author. 

The Herolds live in Los Altos, California. Their 
ten-year-old son, Christopher David, is star pitcher 
on his Little League Baseball team and uses “Ma 
dame de Staél’’ as a “term of insult and derision, 
no doubt wisely so.” EArte F. WALBRIDGE 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 











The Letters of Mary Wordsworth, 
1800 - 1855 


Edited by MARY E. BURTON. This is the first publication of the letters 
of Mary Wordsworth, who was William Wordsworth’s wife for more than 
forty-seven years. These letters give a fresh picture of the poet himself 
and of the entire Wordsworth circle. Mary Wordsworth has been over- 
shadowed by her famous husband and his sister but she is interesting 
for her own sake. $6.75 


A History of Technology, 
Volume V 
The Late Nineteenth Century 


Edited by CHARLES SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD, A. R. HALL, and 
TREVOR I. WILLIAMS. This volume completes the set which deals 
with the subject from the Old Stone Age to the later 19th century. Among 
the topics in Volume V are: food production, the steel industry, petroleum, 
steam and internal combustion engines, electricity, chemicals, railway 
engineering, shipbuilding, aeronautics, fabrics, ceramics, printing, ete. 
Illustrated. $26.90 


The Literary Works of 
Matthew Prior 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT and MONROE K. SPEARS. In this 
edition Prior's complete literary works (prose and verse, English and 
Latin) are presented in a critical text based upon a collation of all the 
extant manuscripts and early publications. 41 works are here published 
for the first time; 3 prose essays, 5 epigrams, and 31 Latin works. 14 
published works that have not been included in any previous edition 
of Prior are also included. Two volumes. $20.20 


The Oxford Companion to 
French Literature 


Compiled and edited by SIR PAUL HARVEY and J. E. HESELTINE. 
A brand new Oxford Companion that brings together for the first time 
a mass of information about French literature—6,000 entries; articles on 
poets, novelists, dramatists, critics, historians, scientists, statesmen, phi- 
losephers; biographies; discussions of the subject's life, work and thought; 
900 pages; alphabetical listing; lavish cross-referencing; 2 maps. The 
period covered ranges from about A.D. 400 to the years immediately 
preceding the Second World War. $12.50 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Introducing 


the new 


Recordak Portable 


Microfilmer 


SO TRIM... ---- SO MODERN ..: 


our first look tells you this new __less than that of an office typewriter. 
Recordak Portable is the micro- A snap for anyone to carry from desk 
filmer you’ve been waiting for—one to desk if needed. 
that was designed with your library's The Portable’s modern styling and 
book-charging operations in mind! attractive pastel coloring add the 
Its trim dimensions and lowsilhou- _ final touch... blend in harmoniously 
ette make it ideal for desk or coun- with any library’s décor! 
tertop use. /deal for bookmobiles, too! Be sure and see it soon. Mail cou- 
And its weight—just 24 lbs.—is even pon today for free folder. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
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lO oF oI LOLS Be 


due card into Portabl 


Just drop book card, borrower’s card, and date 


New York 1 


Recordak Portablk 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
RECORDAK CORPORATION, 


: Send me further 


415 Madison Av 
Gentlemen details on the Microfilmer 
library savings it n 


and the 1akes possil ble 
Library 


What 
Our 


ewtCO | Readers 
CORK WALL | | == Think 
Epiror’s Nore: The correspond 
BULLETIN | iebate and ‘comment. T he Editor 
BOARDS | 





ms expressed in these < 





Help for Handic apped 





the Editor: 

I want to thank you for the article 
Over Adversity” [by Helga H. Eason} 
peared in the February issue of the Ws/son 
Bulletin. 1 think the discussion has been ar 
mense benefit to the participants and could 
repeated elsewhere. 

I am sending a copy of the article to Pe 
a magazine published by the President's ¢ 
on Employment of the Physically Hand 
I hope that it can be reproduced in this magazin 
I believe that this will accomplish a gr 
good. People such as you, Miss Eason, and Mrs 


f 


Friedman, should certainly be complimente: 
Lucius A. DANIEL, Past P? 
Committee Empl é 
Physically Handi 
Dade ¢ 
Post Office Box 2 


Here’s a Rugged Cork Board Miami, Fi 


ALUMINUM FRAME 


that can really “take it’! Nite tie tino 


Demco Wall Bulletin Boards have a 
posting surface of genuine tan cork To 1 
composition 4” thick securely In the fall of 1958 the department of 
mounted on a substantial *," back ence of Kent State University published, a 


Editor: 


panel made of tough fibreboard. Sur- me orenen, Aypeet 3 Lstravians® 
face will not disintegrate from repeated a Librarianship. __ the pe “2 
use of the same tacking surface. Holes roy nibe libre ac “ibe cor aad Cease iakd 
made by pins or tacks quickly close eee” teal ae operations iw tinees of 
up. Ideal for Mitten Pinbak Display paper was to portray, for the most part, \ 
Letters without bending pins or break- ire more or less unique to the vocal 
ing letters. Surface is washable. Boards librarian 
are equipped with hangers. Considerable interest in this paper ha 
denced by {subsequent} lette ke eto m 
Available in three sizes! ing Ge a ds di oe 
With either natural finish red oak frame ways in which these words enter into 
or extruded aluminum frame in satin fin- writing and communications, some offerin 
ish. Anodized to prevent discoloration. unknown to the author—[who]} now w 
f compile a complete list of “library wor 
Cat. No. Size = Frame idea of producing a ‘Dictionary of Library 
2881 18" = 24" Aluminum $14.50 He would welcome information concernis 
2862 24 . 36" Aluminum 20.25 words used in libraries, by librarians to 
2883 36" - 48" Aluminum 29.65 brary work, library operation, library 
2886 18" . 24" Ook 11.25 brary activity, or libraries as buildings, ir 
2887 24" x 36" Oak 14.65 or agencies. If the word usage inv 
2888 36° x 48 Oak 23.75 definition peculiar to an individual library 
We pay postage, express or freight. tion, the special definition would be wel 
[ Please send } seis “Jargon of Librarians! 
formation and suggestions to 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES | ee Pg vacaee 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN * NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT Kent, Obi 
e 624) 
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THE MAN: 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


Former director of the Institute for Advanced 
Education and editor of Journal of Aesthetics, 
Philosophic Abstracts, and The Modern Thinker, 
Dagobert Runes has won international renown 
as philosopher, scholar, author and lecturer. 

He is the author of 20 books, including Twentieth 
Ce ntury Philosophy, On the Nature of Man, 
Letters to My God, and Dictionary of Judaism. 


THE BOOK: Pa 
A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT 


From My Writings and From My Evenings + Here, in one superb vol- 
ume, is the distillation of a lifetime — the best thinking of one of the major 
philosophers of our time. Consisting of short, epigrammatic reflections on man, 
his beliefs, behavior and institutions, A Dictionary OF THOUGHT is a treasure- 
house of wisdom, sincerity, and deep insight. Here are a few of his shorter 
“definitions”: Age: “Man’s true age lies in the life span ahead of him, not the 
span behind him.” God: “Is not worried about His enemies, I feel, but some 
of His defenders are frightening to behold.” Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
Kinship: “A man after my own heart means a man with my 
“Whatever you love, you are its master; whatever you hate, 


vou sav vou do.” 
prejudices.” Hat 


“Perhaps science has harnessed enough of the 


vou are its slave.” Science 


powers of nature; let us now harness the powers of science.” But, as the journal 
Philosophic Studies said of an earlier work by Dr. Runes, “the only way of 
doing justice to this book is to go on quoting, and this would never do. Buy the 


book. $5.00 


THE RE Cc ORD * The writings of Dagobert Runes, from 


which this book is largely drawn, have received such comments as these: 


but rather through the careful 
reading of the book itself...” 


tations 


“We both travel on the same path, to 
bring to mankind a deeply ethical, deep- 


ly spiritual consciousness 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


His) expressed opinions are closely 
akin to those I hold.” 


“Brilliant, succinct, forward, intelligent 
written with the quietness born of 
inner maturity and enhanced with phil- 

osophic understanding.” 
—The Psy hiatric Vuarte rly 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


“The originality and vitality of this book 
cannot be grasped through random quo- 


— Saturday Revieu 

A mode rm Pasc al e- try 
Orientamenti Pedagogici ( Rome 

“A personal testament of a distinguished 
philosopher of our time, a man of gifted 
and original insights . . . brilliantly writ- 
ten.” Southern Presbyterian Journal 
“His words suddenly “explode into mean- 
ing’ they are like sudden lightning 
flashes illuminating experiences hitherto 
dark.” Philosophical Studies 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16 





(Continued from page 622) 


Braille Digest Offered 
Editor: 


This material is offered to other libraries for cost 
of transportation only: Reader's Digest, Braille edi- 
tion: vol. 30-54, Jan. 1937-Dec, 1949 (3 or 4 issues 
missing). 

J. S. HaRTIN 
Director of Ll 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


ibraries 


Organization for Circulation 
and Reserve Librarians ? 


the Editor: 

In the ALA Bulletin, January 1959, p.11, 
appeared an inquiry whether circulation and reserve 
librarians want to form an organization within 
ALA. The reactions have been very gratifying and 
indicate that circulation and reserve librarians de- 
mand recognition. 

The activation of any new organization within 
ALA is governed by Articles VI, VII, and IX of 
the Bylaws, which may be found in the [ALA} 
Bulletin of December 1958. Accordingly we have 
three choices: we can form a type-of-activity divi- 
sion, for which 500 Association members must 
petition; we can form a round table, for which 50 
Association members must petition; or, we can 
petition one of the divisions to form a section. The 
procedure for petitioning for a section 1s governed 
by the constitution of the division that is ap- 
proached. In some instances petitioners must be 
members of the division 

The first step to be taken is to have all interested 
librarians write to me. The following is a sug- 
gested statement: 


there 


I am in favor of forming a 
division 
round table 
section (State in which division 
RTSD have been suggestc d) 
I am a member of ALA or 
I will become a member of ALA 


LAD and 


Your signature 
Position 
Library Afhliation 
As soon as a sufficient number of communica- 
tions are received, the proper organization in ALA, 
based on your decision, will be petitioned by May 
15. Please rush your letters so that some action can 
be taken before the Washington conference 
HENRY BIRNBAUM, Chief ¢ 
Librarian 
Brooklyn College Library 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


} 44 
MWchiall 


Tey vs. Mackintosh 
To the Editor 

I couldn't agree more with Harry Bauer's paean 
in your March issue to The Daughter of Time 
surely one of the lasting ey fo ae of contem- 
porary detective fiction. But I looked in vain for 
any mention of Josephine Tey; pow sd to Mr 
Bauer the book was “ written by Elizabeth 
Mackintosh shortly before her untimely death in 
1952. 

If Miss Tey had wanted her book known as by 
Mackintosh, she would undoubtedly have signed it 
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that way. This is the first time I've ever known M1 
Bauer, one of my favorite librarian authors, to laps« 
into libraryese (see “The Recalcitrant Patron,” also 
in your March issue). 

Incidentally, I should like to recommend to Mr 
Bauer and any other mystery fans among your 
readers two recent English detective novels of spe- 
cial library interest and/or background. They are 
Charity Blackstock’s Dewey Death (British Book 
Centre), which I maintain is a short tithe—try it on 

your lisper; and Stanley Hyland's Who G 
H mer (Dodd, Mead), a brillant piece of le gerde- 
main with echoes of both Josephine Tey and Julian 
Symons. 
HowarpD HAycraFi 
The H, W. Wi 


| 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 614) 
Setting and T? 
director of the Frick C 

tion of art in New York; in Holyoke, Mass.; 8 
Mar, 24. Dr. JoHN ALEXANDER KELLY 
German professor at Haverford College; author of 
several books on Anglo-German relations and for 
mer chairman of the committee on Goethe bibli 
raphy of the Modern Language Association; 
Haverford, Penn.; 69 

Mar. 25. Rev. Dr. Isaac G. MATTHEWS, retired 
professor of Old Testament language and literature 
at the Crozer hipaa Seminary; author of Re 
ligious Pilgrimage of Israel, How to Interpret Old 
Testament Pr phee y, Old Testament Lif I 

. other works; in Lansdowne, Penn.; 87 

Mar. 26. RAYMOND CHANDLER, 
writer who created the fictional private 
Philip Marlowe; author of such titles as 
Sleep: Farewell, My Lovely; The Lady in 

The Simple Art of Murder; The Long G 
bronchial pneumonia; in La Jolla, Cal 
Chandler's last book, Playback. was issued 
months ago. Other Chandler books include 
High Window, Red Wind, Spanish BI 
Little Sister 
Mar. 26 (?) Dorotuy ELIZABETH CooK 
head of the Standard Catalog Series of The 
Wilson Company; in Denver; 68. An obitua 
further details will be 1 
Mar. 27. Dr. Jacos S. GoLus, Jewish educator 
consultant librarian to the Jewish Education Con 
mittee of New York; coauthor of A Short H 

f the Jeu 6; author of Israel in Canaan, The Jeu 
Middle Ages, T he Golden Dawn other works, as 
well as pamphlets on library work; of a heart attack; 
in Riverdale, the Bronx, N.Y.; 63 

Mar. 27. Sin DAvip Victor KELLY, former British 
ambassador to the Soviet Union, and, earlier 
Argentina, Switzerland, and Turkey; author 
Thirty-Nine Months, The Ruling Few, Be) 
Iron Curtain, and 7 he Huner) Sheep; 
Ireland; 
Mar. 29. ANDRE SIEGFRIED, writer 
member of the French Academy; author of 

than a score of books on world affairs and current 
history, among them Les Etats-Unis d' Aujourd’ hu 
(1927) and America at Mid-Century (1955); pro 
fessor at the Institute of Political Science in Paris 
for the last 58 years, and at the College de France 
1933; in Paris; 83. 


au“res and Constantin 
lator; former associate 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional 
encyclopedia practice, the editors of Collier's 
Encyclopedia have grouped all bibliographies 
as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of 
Volume 20. This unique concept in encyclo- 
pedia publishing presents in a single bibliog- 
raphy, under 1,132 clearly defined subject 
headings, more than 10,000 reference books 
encompassing every field of knowledge. Titles 
under the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the complex, 
and all books were selected because they are 
readily available in libraries and bookstores, 
because they are up-to-date, and because they 
are pr‘nted in English. In many cases, brief 
comments are provided to show the scope of 
the book and to indicate the nature of the 


contents. In addition, through the 400,000 
entry Index, each volume is coordinated with 
the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators of this 
new dimension in encyclopedia bibliographies, 
the publishers of Collier's Encyclopedia pay 
tribute to the librarians who conceived and 
who continuously up-date this valuable 
reference tool. 

Chief Bibliographer: Robert Earnest 
Kingery. Associate Bibliographers: Reginald 
R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen Libaire, and 
William J. Roehrenbeck. Assistant Bibliog- 
raphers: Herbert T. Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, 
Carol Selby, and Elizabeth H. Weeks. Library 
Consultant and Advisory Editor: Louis Shores. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 040 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Write For 


These 


A 36-page catalog of science materials, oriented 
specifically toward educational science project work 
for all ages and experience levels, is offered free 
upon request by the Science Materials Center, a 
division of the Library of Science, 59 Fourth Ave., 
NYC 3. Special attention is given to materials for 
teaching science in grade and high schools. Also 
listed are books and periodicals that can be of help 
in planning projects for science fairs or contests, 
plus other sources of information on science projects 


and careers. 
os 8 


A recent Canadian Library Association publica- 
tion is the 76-page Documentation 1958, the pro- 
ceedings of the first Canadian seminar on documen- 
tation, titled ‘New Methods and Techniques for the 
Communication of Knowledge’ and directed by 
Dr. Ralph R. Shaw at McGill University. Copies 
are available at $3 each, less 10% to CLA members. 
Address the Association at 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, 


Canada 
Ss 8 


In its 20th year as a library bulletin, the publica- 
tion, Rehabilitation Literature, issued by the library 
of the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, has instituted, beginning with its Jan. 1959 


issue, a new editorial and physical format to become 
“a professional journal for personnel and agencies 
interested in health, education, and welfare, and for 
educational institutions and libraries.” A sample 
copy is available on request to: Earl C. Graham, 
librarian, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, IIl 


Ss 8 

The High School Librarians Choose the Best 
Books of '58 for Their Readers is an annual publi 
cation of the Baltimore School Library Department 
in cooperation with the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. It is printed 
by the Mergenthaler School of Printing. The latest 
8-page edition is available for purchase at 15c per 
copy from the School Library Department, Balti 
more Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, 
Md. It is not available for quantity purchase 


The Recruitment Committee of the Indiana 
School Librarian's Association has compiled a 10 
item packet of informational materials on librarian 
ship as a career. The packet was compiled to pro 
vide a “one source” service and is available to 
librarians, guidance directors, and other interested 
persons for 35c. The committee also has compiled 
a 3-page bibliography of information on librarian- 
ship as a career, available to librarians who send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. For both items 
write to: Johanna Larson, Chairman, ISLA Recruit 


ment Committee, Columbus, Ind., Senior High 
School 


yntinued on page 628) 





You'll 
find things 
easier 
with 
HOL-DEX 


CLASSIFIES — IDENTIFIES — CODIFIES 


Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
Holders everywhere and save time and en- 
ergy for everybody! On shelves in stacks, on 
open shelves, in the Reference Room, on card 
cabinets, binders, boxes, bins, desk trays. 
Color code with 8 transparent colors. Made 
in %”, 4%”, %”, and 1” widths. Standard 
six-inch length usually cut into 3 two-inch 
or 6 one-inch labels. Tested by use in hun- 
dreds of libraries. 


Cc E L- U - D EX CORPORATION 











e Label clean and quick. 








e Just press on. 


LN: 
e Inserts slip in or out. UWIAA 


e A seamless plastic tube. 
e Lengths to 36” available. 


e Mars nothing, no holes. 





Write for sample, for folder, and more facts. 


NEW WINDSOR, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Can You 
Miss... 


-.- with the 1959 Reference Shelf 
What Is The Reference Shelf. . . ? 


A series of six books published annually. REFERENCE SHELF books measure approxi- 
mately 514x8” and contain about 200 pages each. 


REFERENCE SHELF titles are skillfully edited reprints of articles and speeches by out- 
standing authorities—journalists, scholars, government officials, etc.—dealing with the 
background and the pros-and-cons of vital topics and issues of the day. 


Six new titles are added each year and are mailed to subscribers as published. The 
REFERENCE SHELF is now in its 3lst year of publication. It is widely used by high school 
and college students, teachers, debaters and discussion groups. 


1959 TITLES VOLUME 31 


THE Two GERMANIES 
THE INDEPENDENT FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 1958-1959 
CANADA 
ADVERTISING IN AMERICA 
(SrxtH TitLe To BE ANNOUNCED LATER) 


& ° . The price for REFERENCE SHELF books is now $2.50 each. Annual subscrip 
rice: tion to the REFERENCE SHELF is $10—a saving of $5 for all six books. 


e Subscribe Now. . . Save Yourself $5... ! 


The H. W. Wilson Company = 50 University Ave., New York City 52 





THOUGHTS MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s iim ined EDITION — OF THE DAY — 


BY First 24 Volumes 8 WEST tind OTR 
- 5 n EET 
AUTHORITIES $87 New York 36, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches | $7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 issued semi-monthly 





mearaY  DOzEyy ¢MARADOR 


ONE FREE BINDER WITH EACH DOZEN“ ORDERED Back cover 
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Sample copies are obtainable of the 11-page pam- 
phlet, Personnel Information for Employees ot the 
Harvard University Library. For information, ad- 
dress David C. Weber, assistant director, Harvard 
University Library, Cambridge, Mass 


Available is a new Union List of Scientific and 
Technical Periodicals of the Libraries of Greater 
Cincinnati and Vicinity, sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Chapter of Special Libraries Association, compiled 
and edited by Gertrude Bloomer, assisted by Dottie 
F. Brofft and Irene Campbell. It covers the hold- 
ings of 35 libraries to January 1958. Orders for 
copies should be sent to the Business Manager, 
Roberta Andrews, U.S. Public Health Service, Oc- 
cupational Health Field Headquarters, 1014 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Cost per copy $10. Make 
check payable to Special Libraries Association, Cin- 
cinnati Chapter. 

i] 


A survey of the Public Library, Hastings, Nebr., 
made in 1957, is available at $1 from Jeanette Hill- 
ers, librarian. 


‘Notes on Revision in Connection with Alaska’s 
Statehood,” a 4-page brochure issued in connection 
with the 1959 edition of Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, is available without charge from its 
author, Leora J. Lewis, Director of Library Service, 
F. E. Compton and Company, 1000 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10, IIl. 


Ss 8 

A “Template Card” (FF244) issued by Reming 
ton Rand gives ‘Do's and Don'ts of Office Plan- 
ning’ and shows 5 recommended desk and office 
arrangements. A copy can be obtained from any 
branch office of Remington Rand, or by writing the 
Remington Rand Division of the Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Ave., NYC 10. 


Offered at $3.50 a set are 24 black and white 
drawings, 11” x 17”, of Chaucer's Canterbury pil- 
grims, each with Chaucer's description briefly 
quoted in old English lettering. The drawings are 
available from Robert J. Steiner, Durer Prints, 240 
Parker Ave., West Hempstead, N.Y. 


The “Calendar of Festivals, Mainly in Wiscon 
sin” for 1959 is available on request from the Pub- 
lications Librarian, Racine Public Library. This 
annual publication lists about 50 festive events 
from flower shows to contests and musical activi- 
ties, in Wisconsin and the fringe areas of neighbor- 


ing states. 
s 6 


A new, 7-page recruiting pamphlet, “Discover- 
ing a New World in Librarianship,” was devised 
by Rose Z. Sellers in connection with her work as 
prelibrarianship counselor. Single copies are avail 
able to librarians doing recruiting. Address request 
to: Rose Z. Sellers, Associate Librarian, Brooklyn 
College Library, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


(Continued on opposite page) 








THE ROL-RACK 


FIVE FEET OF 
SHELF SPACE 


Used By 
Thousands of 
Libraries, Schools, 
Industries, etc. 
U. S. Govt. 


STURDY & DURABLE 
Choice selected 1144” maple. Sloping 
shelves angled for title reading, doweled 
and bolted to assure durability. Side- 
riveted swivel casters by Bassick with 
resilient rubber tires. Rolls smoothly 
with a full load. 


Walnut Finish or 
Natural Wood Finish 
32” long, 13” deep, 
31” high. 


14” between shelves 


CATSKILL CRAFTSMEN, INC. 


575 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





$4 


Society, Inc. Publishers of The 


ATTENTION 


It’s here—a mobile library 
unit—New, Functional 
ooo It rolls oo o 


F.O.B. Factory 
5 O stamiord, N. ¥. 
Weight 49 Lbs. 
A Subsidiary of The Grolier 


Book of Knowledge and 
Encyclopedia Americana. 
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M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 


Relied upon by thousands of libraries, “REGULAR 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects Paper backing cushions binding 

no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book’s edges and 
spine 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 


and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 


Lifetime ® 


Simplex™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 
convenience. 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart - Industries 





A THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN... 
Plasti-Kioon® “recurar” 800k Jacket COVERS 


all book sizes 
no™ ait INDUSTRIES AS gy 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 


Canada 


REGULAR 
One-piece 
cover in 


DUPLEX-REGULAR 
Two-piece, _ 

adjustable cover 

to eliminate book measuring 


Newark 5, N. J 
909 Pape Ave., 


Limited Toronto 6, Ontario, Canade 











(Continued from opposite page) 

Columbia Sign Equipment Company, Columbia, 
Penn., announces that librarians may write for a 
free brochure on the Columbia Sign Maker, librar- 
ians’ model. They may also request a free sample 
sign, 7”x11” or 11” x14”, which will be sent 
with a message of general utility if the request ar- 
rives at a particularly busy time; otherwise with a 
message of the librarian’s own choosing, such as 
READING FOR SUMMER, NEW BOOKS WITH NEW 
IDEAS, KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE, or any other de- 
sired wording. 

s 8 


A 56-page publication, “An Interim Bibliog- 
raphy on the International Geophysical Year,” has 
been prepared by the Library of Congress as a joint 
project of the Library, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and’ the National Science Foundation, It 
lists 704 references on the International Geophysi- 
cal Year published between January 1951 and Au- 
gust 1958, selected for scientific value, extent of 
coverage, historical interest, uniqueness, and avail- 
ability. The bibliography is available from the pub- 
lications Office, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington 25, D.C, for $1. 


Librarians who wish to join in observance, May 
10-17, of the New York Herald Tribune Children’s 
Spring Book Festival can write for display and 
other aids as follows, enclosing payment in stamps 
or check: posters, designed by Antonio Frasconi— 
15c for one poster, 10c for each additional poster; 
workbooks, How to Plan a Book Festival—15c 
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each; sets of 25 Festival bookmarks—10c a set; 
sets of 25 stickers for labeling prize books—Sc a 
set; sets of 25 stickers for labeling honor books— 
5c a set. Address Children’s Spring Book Festival, 
230 W. 41st St., NYC 36, attention Mildred Meyer. 


Pageant Books, Inc., has scheduled publication of 
the first supplement of its reprint of the Library of 
Congress Catalog, 1942-1947 for fall. Prepublica- 
tion subscriptions for this 42-volume set are being 
offered to libraries at $325 if ordered before June 
30. (Regular price will be $395.) The 2d supple- 
ment, covering the years 1948-1952 (24 volumes) 
is now out of print, but will be reissued. Date of 
publication and price will be announced, In addi- 
tion, some sets of the Library of Congress Catalog, 
1898-1942, Pageant’s currently continuing 167-vol- 
ume undertaking, are still available. For informa- 
tion, address Pageant Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., 
NYC 3. 

s 8 


A briefly annotated list of 53 “Books to Remem- 
ber—1958" has been prepared by a staff committee 
of the New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 
42d St.. NYC 18, and can be secured without 
charge from that address. 


Folk Music: A Selection of Folk Songs, Ballads, 
Dances, Instrumental Pieces, and Folk Tales of the 
United States and Latin America; Catalog of Phono 
graph Records, 1959, is available from Recording 
Laboratory, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 25¢ a copy. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The 50th anniversary conference of the Special 
Libraries Association will be held May 31-June 3 
at the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 


NJ. 
as 8 


The Rhode Island Library Association will hold 
its spring meeting on May 26 at the Peace Dale 


Public Library. 
Le 


International cooperation in documentation will 
be the concern of a special session on June 4, at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City following 
SLA’s 50th anniversary convention. The meeting 
will be jointly sponsored by Science-Technology, 
Documentation, Military Librarians, and Metals 
Divisions of the Special Libraries Association. 
Emphasis will be placed on those library materials 
which are not routinely available through commer- 
cial sources. 

During the morning session representatives of 
foreign governments will discuss how these materi- 
als are put under bibliographic control, announced 
to the public, and made available. Invitations 
have been extended to speakers who can cover the 
documentation activities of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Latin America, Turkey and Japan. The 
afternoon session will include representatives of 
American and international organizations concerned 
with supplying information services to non-Ameri- 
can organizations. Organizations which will provide 
speakers include the State Department, Office of 
Scientific Information, ASTIA, AEC, Unesco, and 
ASLIB. 


There will be no registration fee and advance 
reservations are not required. 


The 7th Indiana Institute in Library Adult Edu- 
cation will be held in Bloomington, Ind., June 8-12, 
under sponsorship of the Indiana and Purdue uni- 
versities Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, 
Indiana University’s division of library science, the 
Indiana Library Association, the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, and the Indiana State Library. 
Cost of institute participation without credit is $10 
plus $3 for materia!s. Under certain conditions, 
participants may receive 2 graduate credit hours in 
adult education, but this involves extra study and 
an $18 fee for Indiana residents, or $30.50 for 
nonresidents, plus materials. Participation will be 
limited to 30 persons. Holding fee of $3 must be 
forwarded by May 22. Make checks payable to 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, at address 


given below. 
s 68 


The Bureau of Studies in Adult Education of 
Indiana and Purdue universities also will offer a 
wide variety of summer study and training in adult 
education, including both graduate courses and 
adult education institutes, all to be conducted at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, by faculty of the 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education. 
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Institutes in Adult Education will be the 31st 
(Library), June 8-12; the 33d (General), June 25- 
28; and the 34th (Religious), July 12-17 

Graduate courses in adult education will be 
offered during the Indiana University summer ses- 
sion, June 10-Aug. 7 

For further information concerning either insti- 
tutes or graduate courses, write to: Director, Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, Blooming- 


ton, Ind. 
| 

A library workshop centered around problems on 
the junior high school level will be held June 15-25 
at Colorado State College, Greeley, in connection 
with the emphasis on the junior high school which 
will be stressed throughout the summer sessions in 
the entire college curriculum Limited to fifty per 
sons. Address the head librarian for information 


Syracuse University’s School of Journalism and 
School of Library Science will cosponsor a summer 
workshop for newspaper, advertising research, and 
other communications librarians. Scheduled for 
June 15-26, the workshop is being offered in re 
sponse to the demand of communications librarians 
whose interest was aroused following announce 
ment of the university's joint library-journalism 
undergraduate program. 

Among subjects covered will be: systems of 
handling and storing clippings, mats, films, records, 
pictures; indexing of publications; library reference 
collections; classification and cataloging principles; 
information services—materials and techniques of 
use; reference library by- products almanacs; man 
agement problems—use of space, furniture, equip 
ment, technical services. 

For information, address Schoo] of Library Sci 
ence, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y 


The Library of Congress will serve as host to the 
4th Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials June 18-19. Topic will be “Li 
brary Support to Latin American Area Studies and 
Major Subject Interests of Universities and other 
Learned Institutions.’’ Working papers on the sub 
ject will be prepared in advance to provide back 
ground information for panel and general discus 
sions. Reports will be made on the progress of 
various committees established by the previous semi- 
nars such as those on cooperative acquisitions, a¢ 
quisition through exchange, Mexican Acquisitions 
Argentine acquisitions, Chilean acquisitions, co- 
operative indexing, and photoduplication. For gen- 
eral information, consult Marietta Daniels, Secretary 
of the Seminars on the Acquisition of Latin Ameri 
can Library Materials, Columbus Memorial Library, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C 


ALA Conference 
1959 


The American Library Association will hold its 
annual conference this year in Washington, D.C 
June 21-27, with headquarters at the Shoreham and 
the Sheraton Park hotels. Theme of the 
the World of Books, has also concerned librarians 
during the past year, at the behest of ALA President 
Emerson Greenaway, who set the theme in his in- 
augural address at the San Francisco conference 
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The “Dinner of the Americas,” open to members 
of the American Library Association who attend the 
Washington, D.C., conference, will be held on 
Sunday, June 21, at 6:30 P.M. at the Pan American 
Union, Constitution Avenue and 17th St., N.W. 
Dr. José A. Mora, secretary general of the Organi- 
zation of American States, and former Uruguayan 
ambassador to the United States, will deliver an 
address on “The Free Circulation of Books in the 
Americas.” ALA President Emerson Greenaway 
will preside at the dinner, which is cosponsored by 
the International Relations Round Table, the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, and the Public Rela- 
tions Section of ALA's Library Administration Divi- 
sion. Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., will serve as toastmaster. 

Diners will be entertained by Latin American 
music, and the menu will feature both North and 
Latin American dishes. Although the dinner will be 
served buffet style, guests will be able to find seats 
in the Hall of the Americas, the Hall of the Heroes, 
on the terrace, and in the garden. A limited number 
of tables for groups of 10 will be available. Tickets 
for the dinner are $3.75 each. Tables may be re- 
served as long as they last at $7.50 a table, plus 
the price of 10 tickets, or $45 a table. Only 700 
tickets will be available. Reservations must be made 
in advance; send check or money order, with self- 
addressed, stamped return envelope, by May 25 to 
Robert F. Delaney, Central European Branch, IBS, 
United States Information Agency, Room 2346, 
HEW Building, Washington 25, D.C. Reservations 
will be filled in the order of their receipt. No 
tickets will be sold in Washington. 


The American Association of School Librarians 
will hold its annual meeting in Washington, D.C., 
June 24-26, in conjunction with the annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. The 
program topic, “Strengthening School Libraries 
through the National Defense Act,” will be devel- 
oped by symposium. 

‘s 


The summer session program at Trenton, N.J., 
State College will offer a 3-week workshop with 
4 semester hours’ credit for teachers who wish to 
take courses toward teacher-librarian certification. 
Dates are June 29-July 17, with registrations accept- 
able immediately, but not later than June 29. The 
workshop will include exploration of informational 
books (dictionaries and encyclopedias, reference 
books on special subjects, applied science, social 
sciences, and general enrichment materials). Em- 
phasis will be on evaluation, wise purchase, effec- 
tive use, and pupil guidance in basic reference aids. 
Tuition, $54; room and board, $54. Address corre- 
spondence to Director of Summer Session, State 
College, Trenton, N.J. 

Courses to be taught at Trenton State College in 
the fall include: Children’s Literature (2 points) 
or Books for Young People (3 points); and Or- 
ganization of Library Materials (3 points). 


During the 1959 summer session (July 6-Aug. 
14) the Columbia University School of Library 
Service will offer new courses in theater librarian- 
ship and in advanced cataloging and classification, 
several other special and advanced courses, and a 
full program of regular, basic offerings. Four of 
the special summer courses will be given as double- 

(Continued on page 632) 
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Do you use 
“UNCLE SAM” 
to deliver your 

“Overdue” Notices? 


Post Card 
FIRST 
NOTICE 


PROMPT RETUEK "] 
BOOKS HEI ps ~ i. UBRARY 
BETTER Stevice ENDER 


MULTIPLE-COPY 


VERDUE NOTICES 


and POST CARD 


Demco Multiple-Copy “Overdue No- 
tices” give you three copies in one 
typing —and best of all, the first 
notice is a simple, inexpensive post 
card that does the job’ itself 90% 
of the time! Demco Post Card Notice 
Costs only 3¢ to mail — not 4¢ plus 
the cost of an envelope! Should you 
need additional follow-up notices, you 
have them addressed, filed back of 
“overdue” guide, ready to mail in 
Demco Open Window envelopes. 
Forms and envelopes may be im- 
printed with library name and address 
at small additional charge. Send for 
samples and illustrated folder. 


EMELO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 








1, Wi i e@ New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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session “workshop” courses meeting two hours daily 
for the first or the last three weeks of the summer 
session, with the remainder of the courses meeting 
one hour daily for the full six-week session. Tui- 
tion for each course is $111, in addition to which 
there is a $10 registration fee. Application blanks 
and additional information may be obtained from 
the School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
NYC 27. 

Theater Literature and Librarianship, the first 
course on this subject to be given in the U.S., will 
be taught by George Freedley, curator of the theater 
collection, New York Public Library. Legal Litera- 
ture and Librarianship will be offered again, and 
Music Literature and Librarianship, given for the 
first time last summer, will be repeated. 

In the science-medical-technical areas of librar- 
ianship, several courses will be given, including 
Pharmaceutical Literature and Librarianship, Scien- 
tific and Technical Indexing and Abstracting, Sci- 
ence Literature, Engineering Literature and Librar- 
ianship, Medical Literature and Librarianship. A 
new advanced course in the technical services will 
be offered: Problems in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, to be taught by Bertha M. Frick. The course 
will include practical problems in cataloging and 
classifying different types of materials, including 
study of subject headings and detailed survey of 
Library of Congress classification. Other special 
and advanced courses that will be offered include 
Advanced Reference Service; Current Trends in the 
Technical Services, with Professor Maurice F. Tau- 
ber instructing; and Theory and Practice of Library 
Administration, with John M. Cory, chief of circu- 
lation, New York Public Library, as its instructor. 
A special course in Photoreproduction of Library 
Materials, taught by Hubbard W. Ballou of the 
Columbia University Libraries, will be given in four 
night sessions a week. 

In the field of library work with children and 
young people there will be Critical Analysis and 
Evaluation of Books for Children, Objectives and 
Services of Library Work with Children and Young 
People. Oral Narration: Resources and Techniques, 
will again be taught by Augusta Baker, storytelling 
specialist, New York Public Library. Also offered 
will be: Reading Interests of Children and Young 
People, Major Issues in the Development of Library 
Service for Children and Young People, and Criti- 
cal Analysis and Evaluation of Books for Young 


People: 
8 8 


A workshop on the development of skills and 
habits in the use of books will be given by Mattie 
Ruth Moore, consultant in library service of the 
Dallas Public Schools, at Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Col., July 20-31. The workshop will take 
place during the state of Colorado's observation, 
this year, of the centennial of the “Rush to the 


Rockies.” 
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The 1959 arnual Laboratory-Demonstration 
Workshop will be held at the Betts Reading Clinic, 
July 20-31. The activities — developed around 
Foundations of Reading Instruction—will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. 
Welch. Advanced registration is required. For in- 
formation, write to: Registrar, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Penn. 


8 8 
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A combined meeting of the Colorado Library 
Association and the Mountain-Plains Library As- 
sociation will be held Aug. 27-29 at the Antler's 
Hotel in Colorado Springs, Col. 


A pilot fifth year graduate program for college 
graduates who wish to prepare for library service 
in the public schocls will begin in September at 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. 
This will be the first graduate program on campus 
in regular session, since all graduate work formerly 
was done in summer sessions and extension classes 
(These programs will continue to be offered.) 

The new proposal is included in the governor's 
current budget with the approval of state univer- 
sity trustees. It is anticipated that the establishment 
of this i will increase substantially the 
supply of qualified librarians for appointment to 
the public school system. In addition to the 6 
undergraduate library education programs offered 
by Geneseo’s Division of Library Education, there 
are now 4 graduate programs: school librarianship 
for those who have undergraduate library speciali- 
zation, school librarianship for those with no under- 
graduate library preparation, public librarianship, 
and the new full-year resident program, all of 
which lead to the master of science degree. 

The new program is open to college graduates, 
but the first class will be limited to 25 students. 
Tuition will be free to New York State residents, 
but they will pay the usual student fees which this 
year amount to $29 each semester. Interested col- 
lege graduates should apply direct to Alice D. Rider, 
director of library education at Geneseo, for com. 
plete details. 
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Officers of the Florida Association of School 
Librarians for 1958-1959 are: 


PRESIDENT—Barbara Lawrence, Columbia County High 
School, Lake City 
Vice PresipENT—Ella Stone Francis, P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, University of Florida, Gainesville 
SECRETARY—Elizabeth Mann, Cork School, Tampa 
TreEASURER—-Larraine Hughes, Miami Senior High School 
REPORTER—Nancy Rockwood Haigh, Kate Sullivan School 
Tallahassee. 
8 8 


ANSWERS PLEASE 


What makes the sun to rise and shine? 
What makes the green grass grow? 
What holds the twinkling stars in place? 
I wonder who could know. 


How does a magnet hold to steel? 
What makes the phone to speak? 

How can a plane stay in the sky? 

The answers I would seek. 


What holds the atoms all together? 
To make water, wood, and stone? 
What turns the dirt to lilies white, 
And calcium into bone? 


How can a tiny little seed 
Become a giant tree? 

And most of all, I wish I knew, 
Why I myself am me. 


Why is the sky reflected 

By the water in the brook ? 
I wonder if the answers 
Can be found within a book. 


Muri E. Rinestap, Librarian 
Kelso, Washington, Public Schools 
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functional 


BEAUTY 


GAYLORD 60-Drawer Beauty of design and practical purpose are 
CARD CATALOG combined in this handsome cabinet with 


standard leg-base or closed flush panel base 
as illustrated. 
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Used singly or in matched groupings 
to fit your needs, these cabinets add a 
pleasing and harmonious atmosphere to 
any library. 


Each cabinet holds 72,000 medium 
weight cards. Drawer pulls and label 
holders are of solid bronze. Self-locking 
rods standard. 











Expert construction and fine finish 
combined with balanced lines of true pro- 
portion distinguish these Gaylord cabinets 
as the finest in contemporary design. 


MODEL 3560-C 
FLUSH BASE 


THREE STANDARD FINISHES No. 700 (Light Maple) 
No. 800 (Dark Maple); No. 900 (similar to Light Oak) 


Write today for complete information and prices. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PAID 


SS SSS 


SE, N.Y. ‘CALIF. 
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IN GREEN PASTURES 


Jane Merchant. Using the 23rd Psalm as her theme, a prize- 
winning poet begins these devotions with a selection of scrip- 
ture followed by a poem and a prayer. $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO DAILY NEEDS 


Georgia Harkness. Bible passages are applied directly to com- 
mon problems in these 86 devotions. Questions for self-exami- 
nation and a prayer close each of them. $1.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON 
NATURE THEMES 


Ruth Schroeder. Included in these 23 complete programs for 
youth worship services are 5 for campfire and candlelight oc- 


$2.75 


casions. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ralph W. Stoody. Using a wealth of illustrations, Dr. Stoody 
discusses press relations, radio and television, and the direct 
impact of the church on its community. $4 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS 
OF PAUL Revisea 


John Knox. A restatement of the thesis that Philemon is cen- 
tral to an understanding of the letters of Paul. $2 


ORGANIZING AND DIRECTING 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram. Practical helps for teaching rhythm, 
pitch, sight reading, etc., to children—with attention to prob- 
lems not encountered with adult groups. $2.50 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


Frederick Keller Stamm 


| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


Elmer G. Homrighausen. Here are the two final titles in the 
Know Your Faith series—brief inspirational weatments of im- 
portant areas of the Christian faith. $1.50 each 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK svenoLoc? 
ye RELIGION 


Mary L. Chenault. Hundreds of delicious recipes as simple as 
ABC for everything from appetizers to desserts. $3.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION Revised and enlarged 


Paul E. Johnson. New edition of a classic in its field. $5 


ABINGDON PRESS in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


eee Fair in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Progress and Projects Under the 
Library Services Act 


By John G. Lorenz 


The limited funds provided under the provisions of the Library 
Services Act, in the year 1957-1958 alone, have done more to advance 
library service than any other factor in the past 50 years. 


My personal feeling is that we have advanced twenty years in the 
program under the Library Services Act. 


Statistics show a gratifying response to the demonstration. More 
and more patrons are reading more and more. 


There is nothing in library service that can compare with getting 


the books to the pe ople. 


The goal set for the first year of operation was passed in three 


months. 


HESE QUOTES from the articles on projects 
under the Library Services Act which 
follow in this issue illustrate the enthusiasm 
and the progress that is being generated in the 
fifty states and territories now participating in 
this cooperative state-local-federal program. 
The articles themselves illustrate the many 
different approaches which are being taken 
by the states to develop good public library 
service in the rural areas of America. The 
methods and the kinds of projects chosen in 
the several states depend on many factors 
including: the stage of development and 
strength of the state library extension agency ; 
John Lorenz is Director, Library Services Branch. U.S 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. : aoe’ e 
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the presence of many or few existing libraries, 
their strengths and weaknesses and interest in 
cooperation ; the density of population in the 
rural areas without public library service or 
with inadequate service; the topography of 
the state and the distribution of its economic 
resources; the relative financial resources of 
the local communities as compared with the 
financial resources of the state; the library 
functions which lend themselves best to co- 
operation and result in real savings in money 
and time; the need to improve particular 
types of library service; the presence or ab- 
sence of trained, experienced library person- 
nel; the need for interpreting what good 
public library service is and the necessity for 
achieving it in all areas of the state. 
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In Pennsylvania, where one-fifth of the 
citizens had no library service and 42 per cent 
had only substandard service, the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association created a Library 
Development Committee to recommend ways 
of improving library service. The committee 
instigated the appointment of a state librar- 
ian, to fill a five-year vacancy, and a state 
survey—possibly the most complete survey of 
library service throughout an entire state. As 
a result, plans for Pennsylvania are specific- 
ally related to Pennsylvania's needs, since 
every state has its peculiar problems. 

Arizona, for example, had a state library 
extension service according to state law but 
no state appropriation had ever been made to 
finance this service. The first priority in Ari- 
zona, therefore, following the availability of 
state and federal funds, was to create this 
new state service. The state library extension 
agency in Kansas had been in operation for 
many years and has considerable legal au- 
thority but did not have sufficient staff or 
resources to carry out its responsibilities. As 
a result, its primary job under the new pro- 
gram was to strengthen the state agency. 

New Mexico has tremendous wide open 
spaces with few local libraries and very scat- 
tered populations. As a result, the New Mex- 
ico State Library Commission is concentrating 
its efforts on creating six regional branches 
of the state library to bring its resources and 
staff closer to the rural people. Montana, 
on the other hand, is encouraging the de- 
velopment of federations of local libraries 
to achieve improved and extended service 
through interlibrary cooperation and in- 
creased local support in the many areas of 
the state which lack service or have inade- 
quate service. The Washington State Library 
is concentrating almost all of the resources 
under its state program in these first years to 
put on a full scale regional library demonstra- 
tion in a five-county area of 15,000 square 
miles, in which four of the five counties have 
had no rural library service. Residents will 
vote at the end of the two-year demonstration 
on whether or not to provide tax support to 
continue the regional library service. 

A new state grant-in-aid program for pub- 
lic libraries is described by the Oregon State 
Library. This grant program was passed by 
the Oregon state legislature to provide match- 
ing funds for the new federal program. The 
result is that Oregon now has both state and 
federal funds to stimulate and finance public 
library development. One other state, Minne- 
sota, has also achieved this important added 
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resource to its state program since the passage 
of the Library Services Act. 

An urban library in Midland, Michigan, 
describes the extension of service to its rural 
county based on a fair and square city-county 
contract. State and federal funds provided 
the necessary “push” in equipment and books 
to get the new service started on a sound 
basis. How the California State Library con- 
vinced growing Butte County to add book- 
mobile service to its existing county library 
services is also vividly described by the state 
project director. 

Improved reference services in South Caro- 
lina, better resources and staff training for 
library services to children in rural New York, 
and a stepped-up program in New Hampshire 
to inform librarians, library trustees, and the 
man in the street about good public library 
service, are also described in separate articles. 

The in-service training techniques that Mis- 
souri is using to meet its problem of lack of 
trained personnel and descriptions of the 
scholarship projects of five states are pre- 
sented as effective methods which can be used 
to help solve the personnel shortage existing 
in the library field. The last article illustrates 
that library cooperation for better service need 
not be confined within state borders but is 
already actually crossing state lines in New 
England. A bibliography of articles which 
give further background and information on 
the Library Services Act is also included in 
this issue. 

The word which the states use most fre- 
quently in reporting to the Library Services 
Branch on the results of their projects is 
“amazing’’—amazing in terms of greater in- 
terest in libraries at all levels of government, 
amazing in terms of cooperation received, 
amazing in terms of increased library support 
and service. The accounts they send describ- 
ing the reaction of children and adults to 
receiving library service for the first time, or 
vastly improved library service, vividly con- 
vey the tremendous desire which exists for 
books and other library services. 


Two-Year Results 


The nation-wide results at the end of two 
years of the program are also impressive: 

Over 800 rural counties across the nation with 
rural populations totaling more than 11 million 
children and adults are receiving new or improved 
library services under the program. Some 30 of 
these counties had no public library within their 
borders prior to the Act. 

State library agencies have been able to strengthen 
their own and area project staffs by adding more 
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than 70 field consultants, 100 other professional 
librarians, and 300 clerks, bookmobile drivers, and 
other employees to improve library service. 

Approximately 130 bookmobiles have been pur- 
chased and put into operation to bring books to 
rural residents. 

Over $7 million has been expended to buy books 
and other informational materials for use in rural 
areas. 

Twenty-two states improved the physical quarters 
of their state library agencies to achieve better space 
in which to administer their development programs. 

Fourteen states initiated or expanded regional 
branches of their state library agencies to bring 
improved and extended library services closer to 
their rural areas. 

To increase the short supply of experienced and 
skilled librarians, 17 states conducted in-service 
training projects. 

The 50 states and territories participating in the 
Library Services Act have increased their state ap- 
propriations for library service to rural areas by 
more than 45 per cent since 1956. Local library 
expenditures in rural areas in the same period 
have increased 33 per cent. 

More than 200 individual library develop- 
ment projects are now being carried forward 
throughout the nation under the Library Serv- 
ices Act. On the average, each state is admin- 
istering about four projects each year. Some 
states are concentrating on one particular ap- 
proach to library development. Others have 
several different types of projects going on at 
the same time. 

What do some of the patrons of these 
library development projects have to say about 
them? Here are just a few of many, many 
reactions: 

I am still so excited about the new books, I 
grab people by the lapel on the street to tell them 
about our good fortune. 

This is the best thing that happened to us since 
they paved the road. ; 

I sure hope you don’t go out of business ‘cause 
I couldn't ever buy this many books myself. 

A library service such as this has been long 
overdue in this community, and we are most happy 
and grateful that these facilities are now available 
to us. 





Declaration of Policy 
Sec. 2.(a) It is the purpose of this Act to 
promote the further extension by the several 
States of public library services to rural areas 
without such with inadequate 
services. 
(b) The provisions of this Act shall not be 
to construed as to interfere with State and 
local initiative and responsibility in the con- 
duct of public library services. The adminis- 
tration of public libraries, the selection of 
personnel and library books and materials, 
and, insofar as consistent with the purposes 
of this Act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this Act 
thall be reserved to the States and their 
local subdivisions. 

—Public Law 597, 84th Congress 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Public Law 597, 84th Congress 
June 19, 1956 


MAJOR PROVISIONS 


The Act authorizes an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 annually for five years for grants to the 
states for the extension and improvement of rural 
public library service. 

Rural area is defined as any place of 10,000 
population or less, according to latest U.S. census. 
However, funds may be utilized by urban libraries 
to extend service to rural areas. 

The state library extension agency in each state 
prepares and submits to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education a plan, which will, in its judgment, 
assure the use of the funds to maximum advantage. 

Funds under a state plan may be used for salaries, 
books, and other library materials, library equip- 
ment, and other operating expenses, but not for the 
erection of buildings or purchase of land. 

Funds are allotted to the states on the basis of 
their rural population and are matched by the states 
on the basis of their per capita income. 

To remain eligible for a federal grant a state 
must maintain its expenditures for all public library 
service at least at the same level as in fiscal 1956; 
and state and local expenditures for rural public 
library service must not fall below the 1956 level. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to make studies, investigations, and reports as 
to the values, methods, and results of the various 
state demonstrations under the Act. 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Fifty states and territories are participating in 
this public library development program. 
Federal appropriations have been: 
Fiscal 1957—$2,050,000 
Fiscal 1958—$5,000,000 
Fiscal 1959—$6,000,000 


State funds for the extension and improvement 
of public library service to rural areas have in- 
creased more than 45% since 1956—evidence of the 
stimulating effect of the program. 

Over 800 rural counties across the nation are 
receiving new or improved public library service. 
Some 30 of these counties had no library service 
within their borders prior to the Library Services 
Act. 

More than 120 new bookmobiles and other 
vehicles have been placed in operation in rural 
areas by state library agencies. 

Over $7 million was expended under the pro- 
gram in the first two years to buy books and other 
informational materials for use in rural areas 

State library agencies have been able to strengthen 
their staffs by adding more than 70 field consultants, 
100 other professional librarians, and 300 clerks, 
bookmobile drivers and other employees to improve 
library service. 

State plans indicate that over 130 county and 
regional library projects have already been organ- 
ized. Cooperation between libraries and areas with- 
out libraries plays an important part in this devel- 
opment program. 

Reports reflect many accomplishments. One ex- 
ample from the Oklahoma State Library: ‘‘The pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act meant the begin- 
ning of library development in Oklahoma.” 
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Good Library Service Advanced by the 
Library Services Act’ 


By Emerson Greenaway 


N ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, most of us here 

today are engaged for many of our waking 
hours in the effort to provide good library 
service to our patrons, whether they be the 
general public, students, or members of a 
company or a profession. We are closely 
familiar with many aspects of library service. 
It is just this intimacy with the details of the 
provision of service, however, which some- 
times blinds us to the elements which we 
learned first, perhaps years ago. I know very 
well how involved with details administrators 
often become, and how frustrating it is to 
feel that you are constantly getting further 
and further away from books in your daily 
activities. 

Preoccupation with detail to the ultimate 
detriment of the advantages to be gained by 
occasionally taking the over-all view, the long 
look, is a sin confined by no means to librar- 
ians or to any other profession. But at this 
time in our particular profession we cannot 
afford to dodge the responsibilities, we must 
be sure that we know exactly what we want 
as the basis of our efforts, to provide good 
library service. 


Books 


First of all, of course, a library must have 
a book collection. This is a pretty self-evident 
fact, but, generally speaking, American librar- 
ies do not have the book collections they 
need, by any manner of means, because of a 
long history of insufficient financial support 
and in many cases the lack of sound book 
selection principles. For years whenever an 
appropriating authority has decided to econo- 
mize, it has invariably started by cutting the 
book budget of a library, a solution which is 
akin to the old practice of bloodletting a 
patient when his illness became acute. In my 
own library, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
for example, the book budget was cut, for 
several years during the depression, to a level 
where $8,000 a year was appropriated for 
~® Talk given at the joint annual conference of 
Indiana and Ohio Library Association, at Frenct 
November 1958, with the title, ‘Elements of Good 
Service.”’ 

Emerson Greenaway is Director of the iy & brary of 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 1958-1959 sident of 
the American Library Association. 
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books in a city of 2,000,000. During these 
years we had exactly $200 annually for chil- 
dren’s books! I assure you that we are still 
feeling the results of those absurdly low book 
budgets in our book collection in Philadelphia 
and even now, when we are spending over a 
half-million dollars a year on books, we are 
not making the progress we should on elimi- 
nating our deficiencies. Inflation has ruined 
our rate of accessions. 

As to the matter of selecting the books, if 
and when you get the money to buy them, | 
am a great believer in a stated book selection 
policy, decided upon after consideration of 
all the factors which go to make up good 
selection, and then written down and fol- 
lowed closely. Without such a policy, based 
upon sound principles, you are apt to find 
yourself in a number of years with a collec- 
tion which is something less than you think 
it should be. 


Staff 


Good book selection is, of course, wholly 
dependent upon first rate librarians—my sec- 
ond point. A fully trained, experienced staff 
is something which every library is constantly 
seeking, with considerable difficulty in these 
days, as you all know. You can no more pro- 
vide quality library service to a community, 
without trained and competent librarians, 
than you can sail the Queen Elizabeth across 
the Atlantic with stockbrokers manning the 
engine room. Certainly there are many librar- 
ies in the country which do not have sufficient 
qualified staff members, but these libraries 
cannot provide the service they should to their 
communities. Libraries are not protective 
agencies in the same sense as police and fire 
departments, so a community may not recog- 
nize the lack of sufficient service immediately 
and directly, but I am convinced that this 
lack will result in as great a loss to the com- 
munity in the long run, as poor police and 
fire protection, even if in a different way. 
Good librarians, like good teachers, are a basic 
essential in today’s world, and I think the 
time has come when the nation is beginning 
to recognize this fact. 
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Books and librarians—these are the two 
basic elements in the provision of superior 
library service. There are two others which 
I am going to mention, but they will almost 
automatically follow if you have the staff and 
the books which are adequate to your needs. 


Physical Facilities 

For my third point, I'd like to emphasize 
that if you have the proper staff and book 
collections, the physical facilities are most 
important. You can even give good service 
in many of the outdated buildings which we 
have today. It seems that all of my profes- 
sional life I have been searching for ways to 
remodel and reconstruct old buildings to meet 
the needs of service in an age which has far 
outgrown the placid years of yesterday. True, 
it cannot always be done, but it’s amazing 
how successful it can be at times. Of course 
you cannot keep up this kind of activity in- 
definitely and there comes a time when your 
service program will completely jam up on 
you if you do not obtain adequate housing. 
Capital expenditure for buildings is one of 
the hardest things for a library to obtain from 
an appropriating authority, but I think that 
libraries across the country are finding the 
going slightly easier now. This is a good 
thing, too: the Carnegie buildings are begin- 
ning to wear out or now find themselves in 
poor locations. I have a theory that Carnegie, 
generous as he was, by the architectural re- 
quirements he established, set library archi- 
tecture back at least thirty-five years. The new 
library buildings—college, public, and school 
—now being erected throughout the country 
are most exciting as to style and function. 

What we have found out over the years is 
that the two most important things about a 
library building are site and layout. I don't 
know but what we still need some intensive 
research done in the area of criteria for de- 
termining these two points, especially the 
latter. Again, here is where you need experi- 
enced staff to make decisions; you will be 
wasting a great deal of money and failing 
to meet your responsibilities to provide good 
service, if you put a new library in the wrong 


place. 
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Lastly, when you have your books, staff, 
and—we hope—a good building in the right 
place, you will naturally develop a good serv- 
ice program. It is at this point the library 
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meets the public, and it is upon your service 
program and its success that the continued 
support of your library will depend. The 
service program is also the area in which you 
find the greatest variety of practices in librar- 
ies of the same type, and it is difficult to 
draw any hard and fast rules. As a matter of 
fact, service programs have to change to keep 
up with ever-changing modes of life in to- 
day’s world. The trouble with many of our 
libraries today is that they are trying to pro- 
vide service which was good in 1925 to a 
community with 1958 ways of life. This in 
large part is ascribable to the fact that they 
have the same staff and book budget (in 
terms of the number of books bought), as 
well as the same buildings (well preserved), 
and the same point of view that they had in 
1925. We are still fighting to get away from 
the past when we should be actively looking 
toward the year 2000. 

All of these elements of service must of 
course fit together to form an effective whole. 
Your organization must be one which can 
assume the smooth and efficient interaction of 
books, staff, physical plant, and service pro- 
gram toward the accomplishment of the li- 
brary’s primary function: the provision of 
books. There is no reason why libraries, 
despite the fact that they are nonprofit insti- 
tutions for the most part, cannot apply the 
same principles of good management as 
profit-making organizations. Without the 
proper assignment of functions and responsi- 
bilities within the organizational structure of 
your library, much of your effort and money 
will have little concrete result. 

With increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of libraries in the life of the nation, 
with more trained librarians coming into the 
profession, and with the leadership of such 
organizations as the American Library Asso- 
ciation and your own state associations, in 
setting up standards of library service, we are 
beginning both as librarians and as Americans 
to understand what is meant by the elements 
of library service. The big jump is still ahead 
of us, and that is why I have said that Ameri- 
can libraries stand at a very crucial point 
today. The majority of the public libraries 
across the country are operating in a pattern, 
if you can call it that, which was established 
in the nineteenth century. The neighborhood 
or town library, completely self-sufficient, was 
a creation of public-spirited and devoted citi- 
zens, and these libraries formed the basis of 
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public library service and were the objects of 
a quite justified local pride. They still exist, 
organizationally, much as they did in the 
nineteenth century. Unfortunately, this is not 
good enough, not nearly good enough, to 
provide the kind of library service which 
ple in 1958, with their terrific thirst for 
cnowledge and curiosity fed by a modern 
communications system, are demanding. No 
library can be self-sufficient any longer and 
still provide modern library service: it’s just 
too expensive, even if every member of your 
community had a $25,000-a-year income. 

Let me bring this discussion a little closer 
to home. I am going to talk about Pennsyl- 
vania for a while, and you can be thinking 
in terms of Ohio and Indiana, two states 
which are very similar to Pennsylvania in that 
they both have rural populations, large cities, 
and both heavy and light industry. Compare 
Pennsylvania, however, with any other north- 
ern state and you will find that it matches or 
comes close to none of them in per capita 
library support, with just 83c spent each year 
for each citizen for this purpose. Here we 
have a state with two major public libraries, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and a multi- 
plicity of small libraries scattered in the 
smaller cities and towns with no cooperation 
of any kind, for the most part. One-fifth of 
Pennsylvania's citizens have no local library 
service available. Another 42 per cent have 
substandard service. Three years ago the 
Pennsylvania Library Association created a 
Library Development Committee to recom- 
mend ways of improving library service in 
the state. The committee took as its first 
assignment the responsibility of securing the 
appointment of a state librarian. A vacancy 
had existed for the previous five years. That 
effort was crowned with success when Ralph 
Blasingame was appointed. 


Greatest Advance 


While the state library was in the process 
of revitalization, Pennsylvania submitted its 
plan for action under the Library Services 
Act. The next few years will probably prove 
that the limited funds provided to the state 
of Pennsylvania under the provisions of the 
Library Services Act, in the year 1957-1958 
alone, have done more to advance library 
service in the state than any other factor in 
the past 50 years. For with these funds it was 
possible for the state library to obtain the 
services of Lowell A. Martin, then dean of the 
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Graduate School of Library Service at Rutgers 
University, to make what is possibly the most 
complete survey of library service throughout 


- an entire state. At the same time, and during 


National Library Week last year, the gov- 
ernor appointed a Commission on Public 
Library Development, to consider the results 
of the survey and to make recommendations 
to the governor and to the legislature con- 
cerning needed steps to bring library service 
in Pennsylvania to an adequate level. The 
survey has been completed and has been sub- 
mitted, in a very successful meeting, to the 
Commission on Public Library Development. 

In essence, the recommendation of the 
Pennsylvania Survey is a proposal to establish 
a coordinated system of public library service 
throughout the state. This system recognizes 
that the neighborhood and town library is in 
fact the basis of library service, and capitalizes 
on the fact that these 360 libraries are in 
existence and operating. Wisely, I think, the 
system proposed by the survey keeps adminis- 
trative control of each of these small libraries 
just where it is now—in local hands, but 
incorporates them into a state-wide system 
which will make vast book resources available 
to every citizen of the commonwealth. 

The foundation of the plan will be pro- 


vided by the local libraries. On the next 


level, 27 regional libraries will be designated 
to provide a greater depth of materials for 
their areas. Most of these regional libraries 
will be libraries in the smaller cities, but some 
will be in colleges and universities in less 
populated areas. The four largest libraries in 
the state would be designated as resource 
centers, with the specialized subject research 
materials which are so important today, even 
to the average citizen. This plan would pro- 
vide basic library service to everyone in the 
state within twenty minutes driving time, 
greater subject resources and professional aid 
within an hour's distance, and a research 
library within a half-day’s traveling time, 
with enough time included to consult ma- 
terials. 

The cost of service such as this will be 
relatively small when compared to total gov- 
ernmental expenses (both state and local) in 
Pennsylvania—$21,000,000, or slightly over 
1 per cent of such expenses. Little enough 
for a service which is so essential and so use- 
ful to every citizen and so important as a 
cultural and educational institution. At pres- 
ent, only about $8,700,000 is being spent on 
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public library service in the state, about 1 
per cent of which is state funds. Under this 
new plan, it is proposed that the state will 
contribute slightly more than 25 per cent of 
the total expenditure for library service and 
that the per capita expenditure be raised from 
the present 83c to $2 per capita—an amount 
which is still considerably below the recom- 
mended standards of ALA and 68c under the 
present per capita expenditures in Ohio. 


Financial Aid 


The whole plan is, of course, dependent 
upon the establishment of realistic financial 
aid by the state. Let me digress here for a 
moment to tell you of my conviction that 
the financing of American public libraries in 
1958 is outdated and antiquated in fact and 
theory. Unless we as librarians, together with 
the citizens of the country, correct this financ- 
ing system and put our libraries on a sound 
financial footing, public libraries, as we know 
them and hope for them to be, will be non- 
existent within a short space of time. Local 
governments, with their limited taxing pow- 
ers, cannot begin to supply the kind of financ- 
ing necessary to maintain modern service. In 
addition, the pattern of libraries which we 
maintain at present is uneconomical and in- 
efficient in these days of insistent demand for 
the latest and the best. The rapidly expand- 
ing metropolitan areas, about which we have 
read so much in the past few years, are harried 
on every side by new claims on their limited 
funds. The salvation of the public library in 
America both in terms of quality of service 
and in financing, depends on cooperation, for 
the most part, I think, on a state-wide basis, 
sometimes perhaps on a regional, interstate 
basis. In addition to the advantages to be 
gained by cooperating, financing must be 
based upon a well-thought-out program of 
state aid, at least for the problems we face 
in Pennsylvania. 

It comes down to this: whether you are 
trying to set up a modern system of libraries 
for Pennsylvania, Vermont, Ohio, or Indiana, 
or for a two-or-three-state region, a plan is 
essential. One cannot muddle through year 
after year in any state or region and expect 
that after, say, twenty-five years we are going 
to come up with the perfect answer of service 
to the public. The whole history of libraries 
in Pennsylvania and indeed in the United 
States has been one of muddling through and 
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it has left us at the point where a real effort 
must be made to catch up with today’s world. 

Our governmental organization has been 
based from the earliest days of our country 
on individualism. This has brought us advan- 
tages in many ways, but unfortunately the 
concept of superior service to our readers in 
this year, and in the years to come, cannot be 
based on individualism in all things. Re- 
corded knowledge has reached such vast pro- 
portions and deals with so many different 
subjects, that no library can supply all the 
materials needed by all its readers. The main- 
tenance of the myth that it is possible to do 
so has kept American libraries from realizing 
their full potential and it will continue to 
inhibit our quality of service until we recog- 
nize our responsibility as an educational insti- 
tution and plan accordingly. 

There is certainly nothing revolutionary in 
the thinking which has gone into the plan 
which we hope to present to the Pennsylvania 
legislature. The only development in Penn- 
sylvania which is revolutionary, as far as the 
library world is concerned, is that we think 
that we have a good chance that this plan 
will be approved and adopted. I sincerely 
hope that it is accepted and that our success 
will inspire others to do likewise. If the 
librarians of the nation, together with the 
great number of citizens which are becoming 
ever more aware of the importance of librar- 
ies, do their utmost to develop cooperative 
systems in their own states and regions, I am 
sure that within the next twenty years we will 
see a national network of library systems. A 
network such as this, based upon sound and 
smoothly operating state plans, will provide 
the kind of service which will be able to meet 
the requirements of a demanding world. 
Moreover, it is the only long-range answer 
to the problems which we face today—we 
simply cannot supply the books people need 
with our present pattern of unconnected, un- 
related, and uneconomical libraries. 

I have done a good deal of traveling 
around the United States in the past few 
months, attending library conferences, visit- 
ing libraries, and talking with librarians and 
laymen alike. I think that public interest in 
the potentialities of library service is at an 
unprecedented height throughout the country 
That is why I say that right now libraries are 
at the starting point in the development of a 
national system which will become an effec- 
tive and integral part of the cultural and 
educational structure of this country. 
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“Blessed Be Nothing’—To Start With 


By Catherine S. Chadwick 


> J: ener BE NOTHING” can at times seem 

a saying of great wisdom. So it seemed 
to us in Arizona on April 1, 1957, when the 
Arizona Library Extension Division first came 
into being. Alice B. Good, director of Library 
and Archives of the State of Arizona, and | 
congratulated ourselves that there were no old 
mistakes to be corrected, no faulty procedures 
to be written off, no past, nothing but the 
present and the future. 

The present included a law providing for a 
library extension division of the Department 
of Library and Archives with its responsibil- 
ities outlined, but never activated until the 
state legislature appropriated funds to match 
the federal funds under the Library Services 
Act; a committee whose representatives had 
convinced me that Arizona was the right place 
for me; a budget all lined up; and, most 
important of all, a state eagerly awaiting the 
new library program. 

Sometimes BLESSED BE NOTHING has not 
seemed so wise after all. Trail breaking is 
thrilling, but arduous. Many times I have 
thought with longing of those well-established 
pipelines for service in other states, those con- 
stant taken-for-granted functions of the state 
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library extension agency. Those relationships 
and services all had to be developed here in 
establishing a new state function and the in- 
evitable ‘‘bugs’’ removed. 

An immediate problem for the Extension 
Division was finding a home, and that is 
exactly what we had at first—a small bunga- 
low. But it was not many months before the 
walls were bulging, and so we moved to a 
store building owned by the state and located 
across the street from the capitol. A staff of 
17 was hired, 3 of whom were librarians 

The first year was given over to demonstra- 
tion of bookmobile service. We used two 
1,200-book-capacity bookmobiles on a state- 
wide pattern of service, visited the libraries 
and communities and held workshops and 
meetings to acquaint people with the service, 
furnished established libraries with enriched 
materials, books, records, films, and reference 
service. We purchased and prepared for loan 
that first year 25,000 books, magazines, and 
pamphlets, 400 films, 114 filmstrips, 4,000 
slides, 200 pictures, and 400 recordings. This 
variety of materials was made available to 
people in isolated areas, as well as in com 
munities, so that all might have the range ol 
materials usually found only in a large city 
library. 
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The bookmobiles have covered thousands 
of miles, from Short Creek to Portal, from 
Window Rock to Somerton, and everywhere 
books have been snapped up hungrily. Ben 
Vance, driver-librarian, speaks enthusiastically 
ot his work: “I don’t know who's getting the 
most educaton, the people of Arizona or me.” 
He recalls the Indian girl at Peach Springs, 
married young, the mother of a tiny papoose, 
who checked out a book called How to Get a 
High School Education at Home, and the 
mechanic at Rock Springs who asked for a 
book of poems. 

Library users are equally enthusiastic in 
their praise of the new extension service. 
Comments such as these are but a small 
sample of those heard regularly: 

Hope we can have more visits from the book- 
mobile library. 

The state is performing a really worthwhile serv- 
ice in this library. 

A library service such as this has been long 
overdue in this community, and we are most happy 
and grateful thai these facilities are now available to 
us. 

Could there be mere of everything on the book- 
mobile ? 

What can I do to get the bookmobile to stop? 

I am still so excited about the new books I grab 
people by the lapel on the street to tell them about 
our good fortune 

The Spanish books are proving most useful 


Such expressions of appreciation give us 


courage to chart new courses—developing 
patterns of library service to the people of 
Arizona. 

The second year has built upon the first, 
with some direction toward the development 
of county and regional service. Catalogs of 
our holdings have been published; manuals of 
procedure and library techniques furnished; 
workshops held to assist the untrained li- 
brarians and inspire those more experienced 
to new efforts. Constantly we have worked to 
assist, to inspire confidence and cooperation. 


One of the workshops for community 
library workers 


The Roadrunner, the library extension service 
news magazine, comes out every two months 
to keep the librarians posted and informed on 
our activities and on library development 
throughout the state. 

Both the Maricopa County Library and the 
Yuma City Library have had the loan of one 
of the state bookmobiles for a few months. 
Yuma used it to demonstrate service to the 
county, and Maricopa used it while a new one 
was on order for its library. Other areas are 
encouraged to borrow a bookmobile from the 
Extension Division in order to demonstrate 
this kind of service to rural areas. 

The constantly growing number of library 
stations and libraries using the extension serv- 
ice testify to growth in the scope of the enter- 
prise. From 34 to 90 library stations is our 
score from 1957 to 1959. The constantly 
increasing number of requests for books, 
records, films, and subject information point 
to the deepening awareness by Arizonans of 
their own intellectual needs. Local support for 
library service has materially increased, and 
the circulation of books has in many com- 
munities doubled or trebled. 

Arizona is growing so rapidly in so many 
directions that no prediction of the far future 
can be too extravagant. The near future of 
library service will probably include county 
and regional libraries which will provide the 
advantages of larger units of service. The 
state, sixth in size in the Union, has only 14 
counties, so county regionalization is feasible 
The big thing for 1959 will be an active pro- 
gram for trustees and friends of the library. 
One thing is inevitable—library service in 
Arizona, depending as it does upon the in- 
terest and support of Arizona's dynamic 
citizenry, will grow. 
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Imagination, Manpower, and Opportunity 


STRENGTHENING A STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 
By Zelia J. French 


ARLY LAST FALL I was invited to be the 

speaker at a home demonstration unit 
achievement day program in a midwestern 
Kansas county. On the day of the meeting, 
I found myself at the speaker's table and in a 
confident frame of mind made more tranquil 
than usual because at the curb, beside the 
church where the meeting was being held, 
there stood a new state-owned bookmobile 
full of new books. The bookmobile driver, 
pinch-hitting as a projectionist, had our pro- 
jector, film, and screen all in modus operandi 
waiting for a signal from me. I was seated 
between two attractive and vivacious young 
mothers, one the program chairman who had 
invited me to speak, the other the president 
of the county council. 

While we were eating lunch, the woman 
on my right told me that she had attended 
the annual home demonstration workshop in 
June at the Kansas State College campus in 
Manhattan and had talked extensively with a 
member of my staff who had been there dur- 
ing the workshop with an exhibit of books. 
She went on to say that not only had she 
spent considerable time pouring over the 
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books in the exhibit, but had checked out 
Before Barbed Wire and had taken it home 
to her husband. She said it was the first time 
since they were married that he had -read a 
book. After she and the children went to 
bed he stayed up alone for several nights 
until he had finished it, Then he had taken 
it to his father to read, then to his brother, 
and finally to her father, and as a result it 
was due back in before she herself got to 
read it. Also, she said that there is a previ- 
ously published book by the same authors 
which she thought these men of hers might 
enjoy. Needless to say, we took care of send- 
ing the other book by the same authors and 
returned Before Barbed Wire to her so she 
could read it. 

All of the above, ordinary enough in the 
course of doing a library extension job, is 
illustrative, however, of several pertinent de- 
tails. A short year before this meeting I 
would have been there alone. No one would 
have mentioned my staff because I had none. 
I would have talked theoretically about book 
mobiles without being able to show one. If 
I had a film to show, some local person would 
have furnished the projector, screen, and 
operator. Besides these improvements, purely 





physical and material, in my approach to the 
discussion of how rural people may acquire 
library service there is the ever enormous 
problem of getting the right book to the right 
person. Every good extension librarian car- 
ries from a conversation like this the acute 
awareness of the stark numerical fact that this 
man’s enthusiasm for a particular book—and 
lack of opportunity to get it except through 
such an accidental method—can be multiplied 
by thousands of persons in any state. An area 
of need is pointed up, and no state agency 
can take on so individualized a service for the 
multitude who could become library users if 
someone put one book in each hand. What 
means of strengthening the state agency's pro- 
gram can be used, then, to bring the whole 
state's library development closer to the one- 
book-to-one-person approach ? 

In Kansas the state plan for receiving funds 
under LSA called first for strengthening the 
state library agency, or to be specific, the 
Traveling Libraries Commission. The gen- 
eral intent of the plan recognized the need 
for changing the emphasis of the service 
being given from that chiefly of loaning col- 
lections of books to public and school librar- 
ies to the broader aspects of extension which 
would include education, planning, and con- 
sultation. Some of the latter emphasis had 
been achieved during the last ten years. Until 
the federal funds were added to the budget, 
however, the development of these aspects of 
extension were limited. With the LSA pro- 
gram affording an opening for new services 
it was immediately possible to add personnel 
and equipment and to enlarge greatly the 
book collection. 

It was necessary to think in terms of what 
could be done immediately and what should 
be considered basic yet long-range in the 


Dogs and children enjoy the bookmobile 
at 4H and county fairs 


agency's program. Extension of service is a 
thin phrase indeed, needing the substance of 
planning, education, and consultation to be 
effective at either the state or local level. 

Sending book exhibits with a member of 
the staff to workshops and state meetings was 
an immediate task, as was the routing of the 
new bookmobile through the state to 4H, 
county and state fairs, workshops, and state 
meetings so people could see it. In McPher- 
son the bookmobile joined the parade along 
with all the gay and colorful floats during 
the county-wide All School's Day celebration 
in May. And during National Library Week 
last year, it stood by schoolhouses and post 
offices in small towns in McPherson county 
while groups of grownups and children 
trooped through asking questions and admir- 
ing the books. 

The commission's rules limited the bor- 
rowing of collections of books to towns with 
a population of 3,500 or less and rural areas. 
With the addition of LSA funds there was 
the possibility of a special type of book serv- 
ice for libraries in towns up to 10,000 popu- 
lation. Special collections of nonfiction, any 
number from 10 to 25, were offered for a 
three-months period. The collections are sent 
out with appropriate posters, and can be on 
one subject; 25 cookbooks, 25 books on art; 
or on a variety of subjects. The first of these 
collections was taken on a trial-run basis by 
our extension librarian to a small town north 
of Topeka. The first collection was books 
about Christmas because the librarian there 
said she never had enough. The second col- 
lection was 25 cookbooks, and that time the 
librarian asked for an extension of time, 
adding that she was now going to have to buy 
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some of these which had proved most popu- 
lar. Many libraries are now sending regularly 
for these collections and they serve two pur- 
poses: they assist the librarian in book selec- 
tion, and they enrich her collection far be- 
yond her book budget during the time the 
books are in her library. 

Another immediate and perhaps only in- 
terim service was the setting-up through a 
questionnaire of a routing service to a group 
of libraries not able to subscribe to book selec- 
tion periodicals. Multiple subscriptions of 
several of these, which were requested 
through the questionnaire, were ordered and 
the routing started about nine months ago. 
It is hoped that becoming familiar with these 
sources of book selection will result in in- 
dividual subscriptions in most cases. It is too 
early yet to test the validity of the service. 

The Traveling Libraries Commission's first 
year under LSA saw the professional staff in- 
volved in workshops for trustees, the usual 
publication of the Kansas Library Bulletin 
collection of statistics about libraries, the 
printing and distribution of a number of 
booklists, and book talks for clubs and or- 
ganizations. Long-range in nature is the loca- 
tion of a consultant with office space at the 
Kansas State College in Hays who has visited 
and worked directly with librarians, trustees, 
and citizens in the western half of the state. 
And long-range in nature is the initiation of 
self studies in the existing county libraries. 
Three of these studies have been requested by 


A city commissioner discusses books ata 


vention of the League of Kansas Municipalities 


the county librarian and board members, and 
the one for Stevens county, with headquarters 
in Hugoton, has been started. 

There are now two state-owned bookmo- 
biles. It is hoped that during the next fiscal 
year both can be taken off the circuit for 
purely exhibit purposes and located in either 
county or regional situations where actual 
service will be given. 

Imagination, manpower, and opportunity 
have not been completely exhausted during 
the months under LSA. All three are still 
considered basic to moving the Traveling Li- 
braries Commission's immediate services into 
long-range phases which will become corol- 
lary influences for common goals in dev elop- 
ing library services in Kansas. 
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State Regional Library Branches 
By Irene S. Peck 


HOUGH New Mexico retreated to fifth 

place in size when Alaska became a state, 
the square miles to be covered and the prob- 
lems of library service over this vast area re- 
main the same, mountains and deserts which 
bar direct communication, widely separated 
populated sections, relatively wealthy coun- 
ties side by side with poor ones. 

Cooperation and combining of resources 
were recognized by the State Library Commis- 
sion as necessities if library service to all parts 
of the state, rural and urban, was to be de- 
veloped, but it was not until federal-state 
funds became available under LSA that it was 
possible to begin the long-dreamed-of multi- 
county programs with library stations and 
bookmobiles to make books more readily ac- 
cessible. 

New Mexico's plan under LSA calls for six 
regions to be established over the five-year 
period, covering 30 of the 32 counties. Four 
regional programs are now in operation and 
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Eastern Plains Regional Library's bookmobile on 
the Caprock, Quay County, New Mexico 
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Crossing an arroya in the Northern Region 
Rio Arriba County, New Mexico 


the two remaining regions will be started in 
fiscal 1960 and 1961 if funds are adequate. 
The four regions are in different stages of 
development, since they were not started 
simultaneously, The northern region is now 
a year and a half old; the new northeastern 
region began its services only a month ago. 

Each region has its headquarters or center 
with a basic book stock, necessary shelving 
and equipment, a bookmobile and a station- 
wagon field car. These together with operat- 
ing expenses and the salaries of the staff, two 
professional and two clerical people, are pro- 
vided from federal-state funds. The local 
people furnish the headquarters and utilities 
Two counties now are contributing toward 
operating costs and the other counties will be 
expected to budget a minimum of $1,000 
each for the next fiscal year. 

The supervision of the regional libraries is 
done by the two field workers from the state 
library extension service. All purchasing, 
bookkeeping and records, mimeographing 
and distribution of common office and cata 
loging supplies, are handled by the state 
agency. The basic book stock in the regions 
is supplemented by long-term depository 
loans from the state library in addition to 
regular interlibrary loans and special refer- 
ence and bibliographical services. 

The great problems of regional service in 
this and similar western states are the dist 
ances and the uneven distribution of both the 
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population and the wealth of the individual 
counties. New Mexico has eight counties 
which are larger in area than the state of Con- 
necticut. But where the latter has a concen- 
trated population of more than 2,000,000 
people these eight counties have 161,938 total 
population (1950 census). To arrive at a 
sound basis: for per capita support, the re- 
gions must necessarily be very large. The 
smallest region, eastern plains, is 12,097 
square miles with a population of 46,649. 
Southwestern, the largest, is 31,862 square 
miles and has 83,118 rural population. The 
latter is unquestionably too large an area and 
it is sometimes glibly suggested that it should 
be divided. Unfortunately, geographical loca- 
tion, topographical features, and population 
distribution are not neatly arranged for our 
benefit. The two most populous counties are 
a hundred miles apart, the other five have 
each less than 10,000 people in them. The 
problem is only partly met by increasing the 
numbers of stations and overnight bookmo- 
bile runs. 

New Mexico's economy is changing, add- 
ing new factors to be considered in planning 
for the future. Where it was once an almost 
entirely rural state, large federal installations 
and the discovery of oil, natural gas, and 
uranium have brought rapid and startling 
growth in some places while the strictly agri- 
cultural counties are losing both in popula- 
tion and wealth. 

The problems have been stated first, in 
order not to paint foo rosy a picture. But, in 
spite of them, the gains have been great, and 
the enthusiasm and gratitude with which the 
services have been received have warmed our 
hearts. Formerly 39 local public libraries and 
the state agency were the chief and, for most 
rural people, far too distant sources of books. 
Now the first three regions have added 115 
new service points. With the opening of the 
northeastern region the number will be fur- 
ther increased. In the beautiful mountain 
country of the northern region, with its pic- 
turesque villages of Spanish-speaking fam- 
ilies, more than 98,000 books were loaned 
through the bookmobile and stations in the 
last calendar year, reaching previously un- 
served readers. 

Books in Rural New Mexico (Top to 
Bottom): Bookmobile stop, Abiqui, Rio 
Arriba County; Bookmobile stop at Buck- 
horn, Grant County; Open house at Cim- 


arron; New bookm bile i stocked for tts 
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The bookmobiles do not ordinarily stop to 
se.ve families but Mary McC rary, librarian in 
the northern region, could not resist the wist- 
ful looks of five or six small children who 
watched and waved to her as she passed on 
one run. She stopped and offered them books. 
Faithfully, every two weeks all summer long, 
the children waited by the fence on book- 
mobile day and received their new books. 
Good deeds are not always rewarded, but this 
one was when the parked bookmobile slipped 
its clutch and rolled downhill, taking a good 
part of their farmer-father’s fence with it. He 
only asked that it be repaired before the cows 
got out, which the clerk-driver did. 

The zinc, lead, and copper mining towns 
in Grant county have been hard hit recently 
and books are doubly welcomed here. The 
bookmobile stop in Fierro, a half-deserted 
mining town, had to be increased from 30 
minutes to 11/4, hours. Thirty children were 
registered in 45 minutes on one run. For no 
reason that anyone can explain, the book- 
mobile stop in nearby Hanover was a failure 
but the station set up in the post office is a 
great success. Seventy books left on deposit 
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there circulated 282 times in three weeks. 
The collection has been increased and is 
changed at frequent intervals. Women of the 
local Home Extension Club prepared and 
served a beautifully appointed tea for more 
than 200 people who attended the new north- 
eastern region's open house in January. Every- 
where, generous help has been given by local 
people, from postmasters to Mormon bishops 
Several state legislators (or their equally valu- 
able wives!) are serving on regional advisory 
boards. 

We think there is an increased awareness 
of books and the rewards and pleasures of 
reading. We hope the federal funds will be 
increased by Congress to allow the full $74 
million authorized by the Library Services 
Act, otherwise nine counties included in our 
plan will not receive the aid given the first 21 
counties. These are people who worked for 
the passage of the Act and we will be very 
reluctant to disappoint them. 


s 68 
BOOKS AT ANY PRICE 
QO" FROM SOMERSET on an almost impassable 


road where the bookmobile cannot travel lives 
a very poor family of booklovers, In spite of their 
poverty, the mother and 12-year-old son come into 
the library twice each month by taxicab! They 
come in the evening and stay long past closing time 
but the librarian hasn't the heart to turn them out 
because they have so much fun discovering fascinat 
ing books and showing them to each other. Though 
they seem to have had little schooling (the mother 
at least) they have a natural hunger for information 
and instinctively turn to the better type books 
These people have little money, yet they seem to 
think the 15 or 20 books they carry home every twé 
weeks are well worth the $8 taxi fare each trip! 
Valley of Parks Regional Library, London 
Kentucky, “Activities for year 1957-1958 
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CONTINUED STORY 


A’ A COUNTY FAIR, one of the last things | 
would expect to see would be a boy about 
twelve years of age reading all day for three days 
Yet that happened in Adair County, Kentucky. The 
bookmobile was on display every day at the fair 
filled with new regional library books. A card table 
and chair, and a booktruck full of books were 
placed on the ground near the bookmobile. The first 
morning a mother and her son came to see the 
books, and he seemed so interested that we told hin 
he could sit at the table and read if. he wished 
While the mother was in the Floral Hall demon 
strating burn-proof ironingboard covers, the son 
stayed at the table and read, every day for three 
days! We learned that the boy had been with his 
mother to so many fairs that the carnival and dis 
plays meant nothing to him. 
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A University Cooperates 
By Miller Boord 


UNIQUE METHOD of developing library 

service for a rural area is taking place 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

A federal Library Services Act project is in 
Operation covering 34 counties in southern 
Illinois, cosponsored by the Southern Illinois 
University and the Illinois State Library. 

The idea for such a project grew out of the 
recognized influence of the university and its 
extension service to this homogenous area of 
the state which was already receiving assist- 
ance in community development projects 
from the university. 

The Community Development Department 
of the university had been founded in Sep- 
tember 1953 to help improve the quality of 
community life in the Southern Illinois Re- 
gion and to aid in bringing about the full 
development of its human resources and nat- 
ural wealth. It is not designed to deal with 
any one part of a community, but to develop 
the community as a whole and thus embodies 
plans for improving communities industrially, 
educationally, recreationally, and culturally. 

A regional librarian was appointed to work 
with the Community Development Depart- 
ment to promote public library service in the 
Southern Illinois area. The librarian was also 
to survey the needs of the area and recom- 
mend the pattern of library service which 
would best serve the area and to promote and 
establish various means of cooperation among 
existing libraries and prepare the way for 
library services on a regional basis. 

After a six-months’ period of working with 
the community development teams and visit- 
ing librarians and trustees, the regional librar- 
ian recommended library services be given 
from a regional headquarters at Southern 
Illinois University. 

As a result, a regional library was estab- 
lished at the Southern Illinois University and 
undertook to accomplish the following goals: 

Provide leadership and consultant services 


throughout Southern Illinois in the development 
and promotion of better library service 


Assist local libraries in sparsely populated areas 
without the tax potential to insure standard county- 
wide service. This is to be done by bookmobile 
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service furnishing supplemental book collections, 
particularly nonfiction material. 


Assist in book selection and technical processes 
(possibly centralized book cataloging). 

Whenever possible, organize citizens of unserved 
areas to establish district or regional library systems 
on a larger tax base to insure maximum rather than 
minimum service. 

Set a pattern to affiliate existing libraries for 
mutual benefits through study, evaluation, commu- 
nity development programs, and supplemental book- 
mobile service demonstrations. Ultimately, local 
support must increase to raise the standard of oper- 
ation with a minimum of regional center assistance 
Affiliating these libraries for service through a re- 
gional center should raise the local support, not 
lower it, and eventually the libraries receiving 
assistance should obtain increased tax levies. 


Now to evaluate the program thus far 
established. 

Community development programs have 
stimulated communities to make library sur- 
veys. These library surveys have furnished 
recommendations for improving library serv- 
ice in their communities. New library boards 
have been appointed to stimulate a fresh out- 
look for library service. New services have 
been established through a renewed commu- 
nity interest in the library program. 

The regional librarian now acts as a con- 
sultant to the Community Development De- 
partment and helps with the library program 
in community development projects. 

A wholesale bookmobile service is pre- 
sently being given to 30 of the southernmost 
counties in the state serving only the public 
libraries every five weeks with supplemental 
book collections. The local libraries in turn 
use the books in accordance with their own 
policies. 

A larger unit of service for a two-county 
area is in the planning stages under a commu- 
nity development program, 

Expanded county-wide service is being 
planned by two local city libraries with the 
help of the supplemental bookmobile service. 

Cooperative use of books has resulted 
through the exchange of well-used books be- 
tween libraries. 

A no-accountability shelf of books has been 
arranged on the bookmobile for mysteries and 
westerns where libraries may “swap” among 
themselves. 

(Continued on page 684) 
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A Federation of Libraries 
By Ruth O. Longworth 


"TH OF us who have had the opportunity 
to watch Montana's libraries grow and 
prosper under the Library Services Act have 
had a most gratifying experience. Montana's 
plan is succeeding because communities are 
voluntarily joining together in a friendly 
spirit of cooperation, working together in 
harmony for their mutual betterment. 

The plan provides for federations of li- 
braries, where each library keeps its identity, 
spends its own budget, but shares in coopera- 
tive book buying, technical processing, in- 
service training through workshops, and in 
the use of a bookmobile. 

At present there are two federations of li- 
braries in western Montana, with plans for 
four in other areas of the state in the near 
future. As the demonstrations prove their 
worth it is hoped that eventually the entire 
state will be subdivided into large areas of 
service. 

First to get under way was the Northwest 
Montana Federation of Libraries with Libby 
as the center and with Inez Herrig, librarian 
of the Lincoln County Library, as co-ordina- 
tor. Here we have four relatively strong exist- 
ing libraries: Carnegie City Library and Flat- 
head County Library, both located in Kali- 
spell; Whitefish Public Library, about 15 
miles distant and also located in Flathead 
County; and Lincoln County Library, the 
headquarters. 

Lincoln County Library has operated as one 
county-wide service since its establishment in 
1920, but in Flathead County, three separate 
systems had grown up within a radius of fif- 
teen miles. The city library in Kalispell was 
established in 1903. When the rural popula- 
tion of the county asked that service be broad- 
ened to the outlying areas, public opinion on 
the part of the city residents was opposed to 
this move. No state agency existed in Mon- 
tana at that time, to give good leadership and 
to point out the advantages of a broader tax 
base, the disadvantages and the high costs of 
duplication of staff and material. In 1943, a 
separate county system was inaugurated. 
Meanwhile the nearby small town of White- 
fish had, since 1925, received library service 
through volunteer efforts of the Woman's 
Club. In 1943, the city council provided a 
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small budget and when the county library was 
set up, Whitefish withdrew from the system 
and retained its independence. 

Probably the most interesting—certainly 
the most significant—commentary on what 
happened in Montana with the coming of the 
Library Services Act, was the announcement 
that these three libraries, each with strong 
feelings in their communities of being sepa- 
rate and apart, were the first to agree to fede- 
rate. Even more surprising was the informa- 
tion that they were in full operation as a 
federation two months before January 1957, 
when Montana’s plan was put into effect, and 
a good six months before any of the federal 
funds were received. 

How then, was a climate of acceptance en 
gendered almost overnight where before none 
existed? Only by a most happy combination 
of people, events, and circumstances. The 
vision and ardor of Catherine Chadwick, 
newly appointed director of library service 
for the state agency; the warm, generous per- 
sonality of Inez Herrig; the intelligent and 
enthusiastic response on the part of Jeanne 
Sturdivant, Mildred Grawe, and Mable En- 
gelter, librarians of the existing libraries; and 
the willingness on the part of the trustees and 
board members to venture boldly into a new 
and untried situation when the advantages 
became apparent to them, quickly set the 
wheels in motion. 

In June 1957 Inez Herrig and Mildred 
Grawe stopped off in Missoula, on their way 
home from a meeting, to pick up the new 
bookmobile. The small International Har- 
vester Metro was a far cry from the huge 
Gerstenslagers in use in Great Falls and Bill- 
ings—the only other places in the state where 
bookmobiles are in use. In the interest of 
economy, both of initial price and of main 
tenance costs, the smallest unit available had 
been purchased. The two librarians took 
turns driving it back to Kalispell, then Inez 
drove on to Libby and soon afterwards, loaded 
with the best choice possible from her library 
shelves, she made her initial trip out and 
around her county. 

Her article, “Montana's Parnassus on 
Wheels,” written for the General Federation 
Clubwoman, has been reprinted in whole and 
in part many times. She says: 
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Having the use of the bookmobile is a dream 
come true. We have had a county library since 1920 
but the taxable value is not large and the permissive 
levy does not bring in enough income to permit 
service to those living in isolated districts. 


She tells of the son who galloped up on 
horseback calling “Wait! Wait for Mother,” 
just as the bookmobile was about to leave the 
small community of Yaak, in the northwest 
part of the county, near the Canadian border. 
Mother and son had ridden ten miles and 
were delayed when the gunny sack holding 
the books had dropped from the mother’s 
saddle. Eagerly they chose a large supply to 
hold them until the next visit of the book- 
mobile, six weeks later. She tells of the little 
old gentleman pensioner living thirty miles 
from town who, on her second trip, solemnly 
shook her hand and welcomed her back; the 
mother with the problem boy who assured 
her that the bookmobile “is a blessing,” for 
her son has become interested in good books. 
The young wife, too-far-removed in her new 
home in the small community to come to the 
library in Libby, was soon to have a baby, but 
the new carriage was put to early use, for she 
wheeled it to the bookmobile and filled it full 
of a tempting array of titles. Said Mrs. 
Herrig: 

These and many other experiences prove that the 
nearly thousand miles we cover to serve these people 
are nothing to the fact that we are broadening their 
horizons and feeding their minds. There is nothing 
in library service that can compare with getting the 
books to the people. 

After one month in Lincoln County, the 
bookmobile is emptied of books and driven 
to Kalispell where Mildred Grawe, Flathead 
County librarian, fills it with books from her 
shelves and visits every school and community 
in her county during the next four-week peri- 
od. Last year letters poured in upon Mildred, 
unsolicited expressions of appreciation for 
the bookmobile service from children and 
adults throughout the county. 

Whenever possible the four librarians have 
a meeting to discuss book selection. Orders 
are processed at the Lincoln County Library 
in Libby, at an appreciable saving due to the 
large discounts possible through cooperative 
purchase. Books are processed and cataloged 
at the center and are delivered to each par- 
ticipating library, ready for circulation. 

A series of clinics and workshops on li- 
brary problems have been held cooperatively 
with the members of the Five Valleys Fede- 
ration, in Missoula. The librarians from all 
of the participating libraries of both federa- 
tions have met with board members and 
friends to study ways and means of improv- 








ing library service. Aids to better book selec- 
tion, a dynamic public relations program to 
encourage use, simplified routines to free the 
librarian for readers’ advisory service, and 
many problems of library administration have 
been studied with considerable profit. 

Soon after the decision to join in voluntary 
cooperation, a board was appointed to budget 
the money allowed and to decide upon policy. 
Members included all of the librarians and 
one representative from each local board. At 
the first meeting, the immediate needs of each 
library were discussed and plans were made 
for expenditure within the limits of the 
budget. It was immediately evident that the 
need for furniture and equipment was most 
pressing in the Whitefish library. Here spa- 


cious and attractive quarters were being pro- ' 


vided in the new building for a city hall. 
Without hesitance, the decision was made to 
give a much larger portion of the funds to 
the Whitefish library since all of the librar- 
ians and board members realized that here 
was the greatest urgency. This spirit of gen- 
erous sharing has been evident throughout 
the existence of this federation and since the 
entire plan is voluntary, it is because of this 
friendly and generous cooperation that the 
plan is succeeding. 

When the dedication ceremonies were held 
at the new Whitefish Library, all of the li- 
brarians and board members were well repre- 
sented and all of them shared Mable Engel- 
ter's gratification in the beautiful new equip- 
ment, the attractive array of books. Mable’s 
illustrated report of the progress of her library 
under the Library Services Act was such a fine 
example of reporting what has been done in 
one small library that the Library Services 
Branch in Washington has made multilith 
copies for distribution throughout the states 
and territories. She says: 

The opportunity for Whitefish to be a part of the 
Northwest Montana Federation of Libraries has been 
an answer to a prayer. My personal feeling is that 
we have advanced twenty years by the program un- 
der the Library Services Act. Circulation has shown 
a 74 per cent increase in comparison with the same 
period a year ago. The children particularly seem to 
have the doors of a whole new world open to them. 
The entire community is proud of our fine plant and 
our good service. All of us in Whitefish are deeply 
grateful. 


In a material way, the other libraries have 
had help, too. The Carnegie Public Library in 
Kalispell had need of a children’s and young 
people's activity room. A basement area, that 
housed old bound copies of periodicals, has 
been cleared and remodeled, provided with 
fresh paint, good lights, and attractive furni- 
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ture and is in full-time use as a place of meet- 
ing and for storytelling time. For the Flat- 
head County Library, a fine charging desk, 
new book cases, and a pamphlet file have 
been provided. 

Statistics for the past two years are impres- 
sive: 93,021 books have been circulated to 
individuals and schools, since the first trip in 
June 1957. The combined circulation records 
of rural use in the four libraries have trebled 
in the past year: 378,357 books were bor- 
rowed during fiscal 1958. To date, 13,100 
books have been ordered, processed, and cata- 
loged. 

The Northwest Montana Federation of Li- 
braries is a shining example of what is going 
on in Montana with the impetus of the Li- 
brary Services Act. To the south of Flathead 
and Lincoln Counties, seven counties are com- 
bined in the Five Valleys Federation of Li- 
braries, working together in harmony and 
accord for vastly improved library service. 
The bookmobile here has traveled 34,143 
miles, serving about 1,700 registered borrow- 
ers, and has circulated 38,302 books as of 
January 1, 1959. 

In other parts of the state, cooperation is 
the order of the day. Great Falls has a con- 
tract with Conrad and Pondera counties—a 
first step to a large region in that area. In 
Eastern Montana, Custer County contracted 
with Miles City for county-wide service; and 
this past July a similar contract was signed 
by the Dawson County commissioners with 
the Glendive Public Library. This is a big 
first step toward federations with surround- 
ing counties and has come about without the 
assistance of additional funds. When such 
funds are available, these areas will be ready 
to participate in the future demonstrations. 

Daily, at the headquarters of the state 
agency, we receive requests for guidance and 
assistance for improved library service. There 
is in Montana a widespread and vital interest 
in beoks and reading. How very good it is 
to be able to promise help and to be able to 
point the way to a sound plan that works, 
when people approach the problems in a spirit 
of friendly cooperation. 
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A Regional Library Demonstration 
By Dorothy Cutler 


N THE STATE OF WASHINGTON funds from 

the Library Services Act are being used for 
only one project at this time. This is the 
Columbia River Regional Library Demonstra- 
tion. The State Library Commission selected 
this area of five counties in north central 
Washington for a demonstration at its meet- 
ing in June 1957. State funds for matching 
became available in July 1957, at which time 
steps were taken to begin preparations for 
the undertaking. By June 1958 service was 
fully under way. The intervening months 
were spent in the acquisition of books, equip- 
ment, and staff. By December 1958 the proj- 
ect had three bookmobiles in operation, 
56,000 books, 900 record albums, a staff of 
eight librarians and thirteen clerks, in addi- 
tion to the community librarians all working 
towards the successful termination of the 
demonstration. 

The whole aim of the demonstration is, 
of course, a locally supported and adminis- 
tered regional library. At the general election 
of 1960 the voters of the area will decide at 
the polls whether or not to tax themselves to 
support this service. In addition to demon- 
strating library service, per se, it is sought to 
show the feasibility of the five-county area as 
one administrative unit. Admittedly, this is 
the largest geographic area in the state in 
which to do this, but the State Library Com- 
mission and librarians of the state are con- 
vinced that it is feasible, as well as absolutely 
necessary, in order to provide minimum 
standard library service. 

A survey and recommendations for library 
development in the state of Washington was 
completed and adopted by the State Library 
Commission in 1948. This five-county area 
of Chelan, Douglas, Grant, Ferry, and Oka- 
nogan with an area of 15,000 square miles— 
which was selected by the commission—is one 
of the recommended regions of this survey. 
(See map.) 

The decision to use the state and federal 
funds in a regional demonstration in this 
area was based on several factors. It was the 
largest region in the-state without rural library 
service (four out of the five counties had no 
rural library). Because of the stimulation of 
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water and power from the various dams along 
the Columbia River, it is the fastest growing 
area of the state economically and population- 
wise, Experience of the state library staff 
during the last few years with citizens and 
groups in the region provided ample evidence 
of high interest in increased library services. 
Complete Library Service 

The demonstration is organized to give 
complete library service by all the usual 
methods of regional libraries. In addition to 
bookmobiles and service through branch or 
afhliated libraries, books by mail to remote 
areas are offered. Recordings and films are 
also included in materials provided. Because 
the area is so vast, subregional centers have 
been established in Omak, Moses Lake, and 
Wenatchee. From these centers the bookmo- 
biles operate on a two-week schedule to about 
200 different stops. The one exception is to 
Ferry county, where service is given on a 
monthly basis. These centers have increased 
and strengthened book collections in order to 
serve the needs of their expanded bookmobile 
public. 

The headquarters for the demonstration is 
located in Wenatchee. This is also the base 
for the North Central Regional Library which 
serves the city of Wenatchee and Chelan 
county. This is the largest library in the 
whole region, and the only rural library in the 
state of Washington which had no bookmo- 
bile service. The demonstration is providing 
a bookmobile to “demonstrate’’ this service 
to the people and officials of Chelan county. 
At the same time the bookmobile also serves 
the rural areas of neighboring Douglas 
county. 

In addition to initiating bookmobile service 
to Chelan county the demonstration has made 
the North Central Regional Library the center 
for the specialized reference services of the 
five-county area by expanding its reference 
and nonfiction collection. The reference and 
adult services librarian of the Columbia River 
Regional Library is stationed at the North 
Central Regional Library, serving the public 
using the North Central Library as well as the 
public throughout the five-county area who 
express their needs at their community librar- 
ies and bookmobiles. 
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The demonstration has joined the film 
circuit of 12 Washington libraries, so that 
monthly packets of films are available to all 
the communities and citizens within the vicin- 
ity of each center. 

A basic concept of regional libraries—that 
all materials are available to all citizens of 
the area wherever they may live—is achieved 
by means of two policies: one, that a library 
card will be honored in any participating li- 
brary and on any bookmobile, and that books 
borrowed from any library or any bookmobile 
may be returned wherever convenient; sec- 
ondly, that books or other material not avail- 
able in community libraries or bookmobiles 
may be requested from headquarters and 
every possible effort will be made to provide 
the desired title or information. 

The demonstration is experimenting in an- 
other facet of library operation—IBM-pro- 
duced book catalogs. Book catalogs for county 
library outlets instead of card catalogs were 
pioneered by King County Library, Seattle, 
and further refined by the Los Angeles 
County Library. These years of successful 
experience by two libraries with IBM catalogs 
led to the decision to adopt this form of 
catalog for the demonstration. In organizing 
this new library it was relatively easy to plan 
the book acquisition pattern to the eventual 
preparation of the book catalog. The end 
result will be a catalog listing the holdings 
of the entire library, a copy of which will be 
available to each of the participating libraries 
and the bookmobiles as well. At present only 
books acquired by the Columbia River Re- 
gional Library will be included in the catalog. 
In future editions, it is hoped that the hold- 
ings of other major libraries in the region 
can be included. Present plans call for the 
preparation of periodic supplements to each 
edition, to be cumulated for one year, when 
another edition will be published 

The demonstration has made its impact 
throughout the area, both by the bookmobiles 
and in the libraries. In one county where 
it was anticipated the potential rural users 
would be slow to accept and use the book- 
mobile, the librarian reported several stops 
where registration and circulation literally 
doubled between the first and second months 
the bookmobile was on the road. In the same 
county a minor tempest in a teapot was created 
when one stop was inadvertently left off the 
preliminary fall schedule! A county commis- 
sioner here has recently stated that he is con- 
vinced that a vote now would be overwhelm- 
ingly successful. In another county the county 
engineer reported an astonishing number of 
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Governor Albert Rossellini, of Washing 
ton, presents the keys of the bookmobile 
of the Columbia River Regional Library. 
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Community effort to build a new library 
at Oroville, Washington. 
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phone calls from bookmobile patrons who 
were concerned about the effect his order 
closing some of the county roads would have 
on the bookmobile being able to meet its 
schedule. 

Statistics show a gratifying response to the 
demonstration. More and more patrons are 
reading more and more. Normally, any new 
service requires some time to take hold, and 
this has been no exception. Nevertheless, be- 
tween July and December users of the book- 
mobile more than tripled and circulation al- 
most doubled. Reports from the participating 
libraries also show an astounding increase of 
book reading in 1958 over 1957. All 15 par- 
ticipating libraries in the demonstration have 
received added book and magazine resources. 
This fact alone has virtually been a shot in 
the arm. Phenomenal percentage increases 
appear in the statistics between circulation 
figures of 1957 and 1958, particularly in the 
very small communities whose book resources 
and circulation before the demonstration were 
practically nothing. In addition to providing 
quantities of good, new books to each library, 
the demonstration has increased the hours of 
service for many of them. Literally library 
materials have become more accessible, both 
in the libraries and by the bookmobiles. 

Interest in and use of the library has been 
greater in some communities than in others 
An outstanding example is Oroville, a town 
of 1,500 population, located on the Canadian 
border. This small library was, at one time, 
contained in locked cases in the Community 
Club. The prospect of added books and other 
resources being available through the demon- 
stration spurred the library board to campaign 
for donations of money, materials, and labor 
toward a library building. As a result, today 
there is a 1,500-square-foot addition to the 
Community Club designated entirely as the 
public library. This community has been most 
enthusiastic about the demonstration, and as 
a result is now able to gain the fullest benefits 
possible from the service. Oroville in Decem- 
ber 1957 circulated 65 books, and in Decem- 
ber 1958, issued 1,038 books—a 1,497 per 
cent increase! 

Not far south of Oroville is Omak where 
one of the subregional centers has been lo 
cated. When the Omak library board learned 
that such a center would be established in its 
county and what the requirements would be 
in the way of space, it immediately went to 
the city council, which included a sizeable 
increase in the library budget so that larger 
quarters could be rented on the main street 


(Continued on page 660) 
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The New State Grant Program 


By Eloise Ebert 


It is the policy of the people of the State of Oregon to provide a 
more equitable opportunity for all citizens of Oregon to have direct 
access to books and reading material for the furtherance of education. 
It is the purpose of this Act to encourage the combination or coopera- 
tion of public libraries in order to extend the coverage and increase 
the efficiency of library service throughout the state. 


HIS Is Section 1 of the bill passed by the 

Oregon Legislative Assembly of 1957 
which culminated years of effort of members 
of the Oregon Library Association, the state 
library staff, and many library friends. The 
key to its success was William J. Griffith, 
library development chairman, and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Kelty, a dedicated library lobbyist who 
had formerly been a member of the state 
legislature. It was to be the beginning of 
intensified demonstrations, projects and ac- 
tivities to “encourage library cooperation.” 

A total of $154,078 was appropriated for 
the 1957-1959 biennium to provide minimum 
funds required to match a $5,000,000 Con- 
gressional appropriation under the Library 
Services Act. The Oregon State Library board 
of trustees adopted the following goals to be 
considered in approving awards: the promo- 
tion of general understanding of what con- 
stitutes good library service, the establishment 
of adequate service to unserved or inade- 
quately served areas, and the inauguration 
of modern services now lacking. 

The Rural Library Services program in 
Oregon can be roughly divided into two parts 
—-services and activities carried on from the 
state library, and development projects in the 
field to be administered locally under a grant- 
in-aid. Areas requesting a project grant were 
not required to have voted any new or addi- 
tional county or multi-county tax to become 
eligible. This was due to a legal stumbling 
block to library development in Oregon 
known as the ‘6 per cent Constitutional tax 
limitation.”” This limitation meant that no 
local tax base could be increased by more than 
6 per cent of the amount levied in any of the 
three prec eding years without a special vote. 
Such an unrealistic limitation has necessitated 
placing special library levies on the ballot in 
almost every instance. Local budgets were 
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adopted before final action was taken by the 
Oregon Legislature and the United States 
Congress, so it would have been almost im- 
possible to have made new local funds a 
requirement for a local project. 


Objectives and Means 


Policy is defined as ‘‘a series of objectives 
which a governmental body strives to attain 
and the means which it consciously plans to 
use in the pursuit of these objectives.” The 
people in Oregon are agreed on the desired 
objectives of a library development program ; 
it is the “means” upon which they disagree 
Agreements between the state library board 
and the respective jurisdictions were drafted 

. and redrafted. The attorney general, dis- 
trict attorneys, city attorneys, county courts, 
city councils, library boards, librarians and the 
state library staff all got into the act 
Some asked ‘“What do you mean ‘seek fo en 
the continuance of library service 
... We do not like * 
sup plement bookmobile 
service to rural residents.’ ‘Shall’ must be 
changed to ‘May.’ Budgets for the projects 
were part of the contracts; and local budget 
committees checked, criticized, amended, and 
scrutinized each item. Salaries suggested ac 
cording to state civil service salary schedules 
were too high! Some county clerks were not 
agreeable about assuming the extra work load 
for local accounting, and quick adjustments 
were necessary to add to their salaries 


COHTARE 
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our resources to 


The press was not unanimous in its support 
of the local projects. While not actually 
opposing books and reading, the editors were 
not convinced that this federal-state grant-in 
aid program was the best way to improve 
library services. One editorial captioned 
WHAT YOU PAY FOR LIBRARIES: THAT 
“MATCH MONEY GIMMICK’ referred to this 
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program as a “thing of horror.’ Another 
editor in an adjoining town retorted: 

If there is a “gimmick,” as they put it, in the 
match money program, we regard it as a darn good 
one. In this age when learning and education are 
of perhaps greater importance than ever, especially 
in the field of science, this program certainly is of 
real value. Even aside from this, it is important 
because it is an opportunity which should not be 
denied the small town or country boy or girl, man 
or woman simply because they can’t afford to do it 
on their own. Let's forget the “almighty dollar” 
long enough to remember the value received but if 
you can't, just stop and consider: it is the rural 
folks’ tax money too, not only the city dwellers’ 
which pays for governmental expenditures. They 
often are helping “foot the bill” for benefits re- 
ceived by townspeople. 

Five different field projects were approved 
covering the gamut from cooperative catalog- 
ing, bookmobile demonstrations, to a tri- 
county regional demonstration. Project direc- 
tors are now preparing budgets for the 1959- 
1960 fiscal period when federal-state funds 
will diminish and local budgets will need to 
continue the services. Whether the demon- 
strations will become permanent and maintain 
the same level of service still remains to be 
seen in Oregon. The Oregon Legislative As- 
sembly now in session will undoubtedly ap- 
propriate matching funds to continue the 
rural library services program. The state li- 
brary in its budget requested funds to match 
the anticipated $7,500,000 Congressional ap- 
= but this was reduced by the 

udget division to match $6,000,000. The 
Library Development Committee of the Ore- 
gon Library Association will work to secure 
the full amount of matching funds. 

Oregonians would understand Ranganathan 
when he says: 

Library is like river. The water in the sea gets 
distilled and transferred to land: river collects it 
and feeds most of it back into the sea. So it is with 
library. The thought in the mind of man gets ex- 
pressed and recorded; library collects it and feeds 
most of it back into the mind of man. This is an 
ever-lasting cycle. New uses are found for river— 
irrigation, navigation, hydraulic power, hydroelec- 
tric power, and so on; even so, an ever-increasing 
use is found for library. New canals are led out of 
river, and a river system is formed; even so, library 
is diversified, and library system is formed to serve 
an increasing purpose 

To establish new library systems can be as 
earth-shaking as the digging of canals for a 
new river system. All parties concerned may 
have different ideas as to where the canals 
are to be placed, how deep and wide they 
should be, what legal limitations must be 
adhered to, and once the river system is 
established, how it will be developed to serve 
its many purposes. We are digging new 
canals in Oregon. 
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A REGIONAL LIBRARY 
DEMONSTRATION 
(Continued from page 657) 


The added book resources, the increased 
hours of service, and the new location are 
reflected in the circulation figures. In Decem- 
ber 1957 Omak circulated 629 books; De- 
cem 1958 the figure was 2,434, an increase 
of 287 per cent! 

The same interest and enthusiasm is dupli- 
cated in Moses Lake, another subregional 
center, This is a newly established public 
library, having opened in January 1956 
Moses Lake is located in the heart of the 
Columbia Basin, a fast-growing farm and in- 
dustrial area. 


These examples are only a small picture of 
the prevailing ferment on the library scene in 
north central Washington. Increased aware- 
ness of the library, of the demonstration and 
its goals are evinced in many different ways 
volunteers for a children’s storyhour pro- 
gram; trustees aggressively taking the story of 
the demonstration and services of the library 
to any and all groups of their community; a 
legislator not only working in the capitol for 
continuing funds for the project, but also 
giving pertinent pointers to the staff of the 
project for reaching more people with infor- 
mation on the demonstration and its services ; 
a lumber mill offering time on its sponsored 
radio program “to get the word out about the 
demonstration so the people will be inclined 
to vote favorably for it in 1960”; a radio 
station giving free time for the librarian to 
tell children’s stories; a TV station offering 
time for spot announcements ; and, of course, 
editorial support from the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the region, often from un- 
expected sources. 

One such editor recently headed his 18” 
editorial with BOOKS AREN'T EXTINCT—YE1 
It was occasioned by the issuance of the first 
progress report of the Columbia River Re- 
gional Library. He explained the basis on 
which the demonstration is operating and 
said: 

At present we predict that folks who have used 
the service will want it to continue. The library 
and bookmobile are providing tools by which the 
student as well as the farmer and businessman can 
profit from both acquisition of knowledge and in 
farming and business information. ... The library 
will astound you and we know will continue to 
enlighten folks in this area. No, books are not 
extinct yet—they have met the challenge of other 
media and there's a place for the library and book 
reading in the lives of all of us. 
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An Urban Library Serves a County 


By Harold O. Harlan 


. ‘Som LIBRARIES MARRY and set up house- 

keeping ; some just take in boarders.” 
So states my favorite Mississippian, Lura 
Currier. ‘Taking in a boarder’ would de- 
scribe Midland’s action in serving Midland 
County by contract, but “taking in a family 
friend” would convey more of the warmth of 
this relationship. 

Picture, if you will, a city of 30,000 near the 
center of Michigan's lower peninsula. Not a 
typical small city is this, for Midland is the 
headquarters of the Dow Chemical Company, 
and people drive from as far as 50 to 70 miles 
to work in Midland. In planning a new 
library for Midland it was natural, then, to 
think in the broader terms of someday serving 
Midland County. 


It sometimes takes years to translate a dream 
into a reality, and this was no exception. Mid- 
land’s small Carnegie library was bursting at 
the seams and was inadequately supported 
when, in 1950, the Dow Foundation offered 
the site and funds for the construction and 
furnishing of a new library building, if the 
city of Midland would take over the public 
library as a city department and support its 
operations. The response was affirmative, for 
Midland is a city of young, well-educated 
people to w hom good library service is 
important 
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In January 1955 the beautiful new Grace 
A. Dow Memorial Library opened its doors 
to the public.? While much work remained 
to be done in building up the library's re- 
sources, for the first time it was possible to 
think in concrete terms of serving Midland 
County. 

Midland County, outside the city, com- 
pletely lacked public library service. Citizens 
committees went to work to tell the story of 
what library service could mean to county 
residents. A bookmobile from the Michigan 
State Library toured the county, and the state 
library's consultant staff aided in the planning 

The effectiveness of this campaign paid off 
When the proposal was first presented to the 
County Board of Supervisors in October 1956, 
it was adopted unanimously. Funds were ap- 
propriated, and a county library board was 
appointed to contract with the city of Midland 
for library service. 

Why not a separate county library? Mid 
land County has an out-county population of 
approximately 15,000 people, too few for an 
effective separate unit. The necessary duplica- 
tion of facilities, staff, and resources would 
have been prohibitively expensive, and waste 
ful. It was obvious that the practical answer 
was to have one strong library unit, serving 
both the city and county. 

Michigan law permits a county to contract 
with a city for library service, and a precedent 
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Among the first visitors was Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan state librarian. 


for this type of city-county cooperation ex- 
isted in the Midland City—County Health 
Department, where the relationship is_re- 
versed. For the services of the Health De- 
partment the city contracts with the county. 

The next step was to work out a city-county 
library contract. This provided that the li- 
brary would continue to operate as a city 
department, with the library director responsi- 
ble to the city manager, and that the county 
library board would function in an advisory 
capacity, corresponding in function to the 
already-existing city library board. The county 
library board would have the additional re- 
sponsibilities of requesting funds from the 
County Board of Supervisors, and of reporting 
the progress and needs of the county service to 
that group. The county would be buying 
library service, and would not be involved in 
the ownership of materials or equipment. A 
fact sheet was prepared answering questions. 

The Midland city-county library contract 
was signed March 29, 1957, and on that date 
all services of the Grace A. Dow Memorial 
Library were available to county residents 
without payment of a nonresident fee. 

All planning had stressed that bookmobile 
service to Midland County would not begin 
until the summer of 1958. Time was needed 
for recruiting staff, planning and having 
mobile units built, and, most important, to 
strengthen the library's book resources. 

When a comparatively new library finds its 
circulation growing by leaps and bounds—a 
50 per cent increase in the first two years, a 
25 per cent increase on top of that in the third 
year—building up a book collection fast 
enough to keep pace with the soaring use of 
the library is a real problem. To attempt to 
add county service would add to the problem. 

The day was saved, literally, by the Mich- 
igan State Library, which loaned us 20,000 
books for a three-year period. This is giving 
us what we most need: time to build up the 
library's book resources. These books are from 
the Michigan State Library's “public library 
development collection,” which has been 
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strengthened as a result of the Library Services 
Act. All the good will in the world won't 
produce books to extend a library's service; 
this book loan made the service possible. 

In Michigan a new county library is eligible 
for an establishment grant from the Michigan 
State Board for Libraries. Again, the Library 
Services Act came into play, in supplementing 
this establishment grant so that we ped 
capital costs for the mobile equipment needed 

Two identical 29’ bookmobile trailers were 
planned, and built by the Gerstenslager Com- 
pany. In addition, a one-ton panel truck was 
purchased. With a book capacity of approxt- 
mately 3,500 volumes each, these red trailers 
with white trim are now a familiar and wel- 
come sight in the library's new service area. 

Bookmobile service is given at 14 points in 
the county outside the city, and at 4 locations 
in the city but distant from the library. Two 
of the county locations, and all of the city 
locations, have service once a week; the other 
locations are visited every second week. Stops 
range in time from 45 minutes to four hours, 
and all are “community stops” at stores, town- 
ship halls, or churches, planned to serve all 
members of the family. 

Who translates a dream into reality? Citt- 
zens who saw a need and were willing to 
work, a County Board of Supervisors which 
supported an idea with adequate appropria- 
tions, a city which was willing to broaden its 
services under a sound financial arrangement, 
and a state library which had the state and 
federal resources to give the necessary ‘‘push 
in equipment and books to get the new service 
started. All of these factors, plus a hard 
working and cooperative library staff, have 
made library service for Midland County a 
welcomed reality. 


Located at this end of the Midland County 
bookmobile are the book depository, stor- 
age space for 100’ of cord to supply the 
bookmobile with electricity, a coat closet, 
pamphlet rack, and the librarian’s desk 
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Demonstrating Bookmobile Service 
By M. Virginia Hughes 


| by the olden days of California library his- 

tory, intrepid ladies seated themselves on 
horses or mules and. with bulging saddlebags, 
climbed through mountains and ravines, 
crossed rapids and rivers, and—as the pony 
express—triumphantly brought books and 
phonograph records (!) ' to isolated readers. 
It was a time of gallantry, gaiety, and the spirit 
of adventure. 

Today, it's a bookmobile which intrepid 
drivers and librarians climb aboard. Thanks 
to the national Library Services Act, the Cali- 
fornia State Library was able to provide such a 
vehicle (with spirited staff) on its first project 
in Butte County, northern California. 

Butte is a county with a proud and colorful 
history of pioneers—goldminers, ranchers, 
and librarians alike. However, its 1,675 
square miles encompassed a population of 
64,930 in 1950, and construction work on the 
new Feather River Dam is expected to raise 
that figure to 87,000 in 1960. The topogra- 
phy, divided between flat grazing lands, 
orchards, rice fields, and other agricultural 
areas and rough forested mountain areas with 
buttes and ravines and long stretches of foot- 
hills, presents another problem in library 
logistics, besides the one of increased popula- 
tion. 

Narrow, winding roads to logging com- 
munities or construction centers not only make 
transportation difficult, but often preclude a 
spot for a central community library collec- 
tion. Ranches spread over wide areas, and the 
closest place to buy a loaf of bread might easily 
be eight miles away. 

At the time of the project, the county library 
operated 23 outlets: collections in private 
homes, stores, post offices, schools, affliated 
city libraries, and two library branch quarters 
The new bookmobile brought books to 27 
other communities, and had to refuse service 
to others because there was neither time nor 
staff to squeeze them in. 

But this sounds like a usual bookmobile 
program. What gave it a unique character of 
its own? Simply that the bookmobile launched 
into as widespread a community library pro- 
gram as one vehicle and five staff members 
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could produce. Not book service alone, but 
samples of a full public library’s activities 
were attempted. 

During the summer months, when books, 
shelving, and other library materials and 
equipment were flowing into the 500-sq.-ft 
project section in the county library headquar- 
ters, and the bookmobile staff was frantically 
processing its 10,000 book collection in prep- 
aration for the project's opening day, a com- 
munity survey—as to the most effective book- 
mobile stops—was undertaken. The county 
librarian, the project director, and the book- 
mobile driver explored roads in the process of 
construction, housing units going up, isolated 
settlements tucked back in the foothills, or up 
in the lumber camps. They counted mailboxes 
as they wound in and out of forest and moun- 
tain roads, for while one might not be able to 
see house or people, a mailbox said people 
were somewhere in the neighborhood. They 
visited prospective patrons in their kitchens, 
and in their offices. 

The bookmobile staff saw those prospective 
patrons, though, in great numbers at the Labor 
Day Gridley Golden Feather County Fair 
There a project booth was set up, with a great 
map of the United States with large glossy 
prints of other states’ bookmobiles (to indicate 
the bookmobile was not a new, untried “‘ex- 
periment”). Display boards and a gay wheel- 
barrow, filled with books from the new 
collection, offered browsing entertainment for 
any who could not resist the appeal of tempt- 
ing children’s and adults’ books in their 
bright, plastikleered jackets. 

Between sample selections played on a local 
music Hammond organ, the book- 
mobile’s record player gave forth with its own 
samples of the wide and varied record collec 
tion which would be available to library 
borrowers. A ‘card table to one side of the 
booth held questionnaires on which the visitor 
(attracted by the music, the staff, and the 
displays) could indicate his preference in 
reading, and his request for book service in 
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his neighborhood. 

This questionnaire was one of the most 
valuable aides we had in the project, for many 
people filled it out whom the county and book- 
mobile staff had never considered as feeling a 
need for books. Two new communities we 
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thought adequately served by small affiliated 
city libraries requested service, and later be- 
came two of the bookmobile’s busiest stops. 
Visitors from other counties remarked wist- 
fully they wished they had a bookmobile. The 
staff, acting under the pressure of competing 
displays, got out into the aisles as “barkers,” 
and saw to it that no visitor passed by without 
receiving a gay sample bookmark and an 
invitation to examine the display books and 
fill out the questionnaire. No place for shy- 
ness here, or lights hid under bushels. It was 
a policy which paid off. 

The long awaited day of the bookmobile’s 
arrival finally came—November 1, 1957. A 
combination program of storytelling by the 
well-known folklorist, Richard Chase, in the 
Oroville State movie theater, was scheduled, 
along with a presentation ceremony of the 
bookmobile to the county officials by the state 
librarian. Bad weather delayed the arrival of 
the bookmobile, and for a while it looked as 
though the bookmobile’s first community cul- 
tural program might have to take place with- 
out its sponsor. But in the best pioneer 


fashion, the bookmobile arrived in Oroville at 
P.M. the evening before the ceremony, in 
time for its industrious staff to load the col- 
lection of 2,000 books, phonograph records, 
and films, and to decorate the bulletin boards. 
The next day the program took place as 


scheduled, including the attendance of 1,100 
school children and school bands from repre- 
sentative schools all over the county. 

No one knew exactly how circulating films 
and records from a bookmobile might work. 
Actually it was quite an effective method of 
publicizing dramatically the services and ma- 
terials a modern library unit today can offer its 
community. 

The project began its film collection by 
purchasing twelve of the Weston Woods chil- 
dren’s picture-book films. These were often 
borrowed by mountain community families, 
and by Scout groups. They provided excellent 
program material for PTA’s and home service 
groups since they represented the best in 
children’s picture books and children’s artists 
They were loaned to a local TV station during 
National Library Week, and one each day was 
included in a popular children’s TV program 
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during that time. That they definitely stim- 
ulated reading was proved by the increased 
requests by children on the bookmobile for the 
books which they had seen on film. 

Next, the project subscribed to a film circuit 
for the county library. The county library had 
had a partial subscription, but with the full 
subscription it enjoyed the benefit of 17 new 
films each month. It was thus able to publish 
a catalog listing these films, with annotations, 
for the entire year, a great boon to program 
chairmen. A businessmen’s luncheon group 
made regular use of the film catalog and the 
films, finding the films particularly satisfactory 
for a program, since films are more easily 
arranged than a live speaker's enthusiasm, and 
the men could be assured of getting back to 
work on time after lunch. Church groups also 
used the films for women’s study groups and 
for young people's programs. 

One very popular feature in these arrange- 
ments was that the projector and screen be- 
longing to the bookmobile equipment could 
be loaned with the film to any group with 
qualified operators. This made film programs 
possible for the first time to many of these 
groups. Some of the groups were spontaneous 
ones, neighbors who enjoyed seeing a group of 
5 or 6 films each month in each other's homes. 

In one section of oversize shelving on the 
bookmobile were kept 20 to 30 representative 
long-playing phonograph records. Attached 
to the charging desk was a booklet index, ar- 
ranged by subject, of all the records available 
in the collectiton. Although the representative 
records were always changing, any record 
listed in the index—whether opera, language, 
plays, jazz, folk songs, religion, symphony, 
ballet, musicals, children’s, etc.—could be re- 
served and brought to the patron the follow- 
ing time the bookmobile came to the com- 
munity. 

A number of the patrons were extremely 
interested in the language records. One fam- 
ily borrowed the Swedish records to play (4 
la Gilbreth style) during a series of evenings 
while suitcases were packed for their summer 
trip abroad. A music teacher used them for 
her music appreciation classes. A new church 
group just organizing, and waiting for its new 
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building, borrowed the organ music records to 
play during services in private homes. The 
county hospital administrator borrowed al- 
bums regularly to provide soothing music in 
the wards. An upswing in business was re- 
ported by the local music store because many 
of the bookmobile patrons came in to purchase 
the records they had enjoyed from the book- 
mobile collection. Only one record during the 
year was so severely damaged that it had to be 
replaced. Scratches were sustained, but were 
minor. Borrowing privileges for records, of 
course, were extended only to adults. 


Public Relations Program 


The public relations program provided by 
the bookmobile staff included a little of every- 
thing: book talks to community groups, from 
Neighbors of Woodcraft to home depart- 
ments, professional clubs, and church groups. 
The bookmobile librarian and the project 
director both visited one-room schools and 
larger ones also, armed with books and films. 
(It took a lot of public relations work to 
explain to everyone’s satisfaction why we were 
using one and two-room school houses for 
community stops, but were trying to avoid 
stops at larger schools! ) 

Informal letters concerning changes or pro- 
grams, an explanation of the Library Services 
Act in Butte County, and bookmobile sched- 
ules were mailed to registered bookmobile 
borrowers throughout the year. A Lenten 
reading list prepared from the bookmobile col- 
lection was sponsored by the Council of 
Churches for Protestant and Catholic churches 
in the county. A few months after the 
project's year had ended, a new minister in 
Oroville wrote his thanks to the county library 
for the list which he had found in his desk. 

The bookmobile itself was displayed in 
parades, at meetings of librarians and com- 
munity groups. Posters were placed in neigh- 
borhood grocery stores. Displays in the 
bookmobile itself were changed regularly. 
This was quite an accomplishment, we felt, for 
as an integral part of the program, we 
plastikleered all our books, and consequently, 
book jackets were not readily available for 
displays. The impact, however, of the shining, 
fresh, “ pick-me-up-right-now” type of book 
collection due to those plastikleered jackets 
was tremendous on children and adults alike, 
and well worth the effort made to achieve it. 

Enriched reference service another 
goal. Standard reference books as well as a 
set of encyclopedias with individual volumes 


was 
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for borrowing, received good usage from 
adults and children. The larger proportion of 
the adult collection was nonfiction material, 
carefully selected to fit the special interests of 
the area. Surprisingly enough, this repre- 
sented the pattern of reading by the com- 
munity. The demand for California history, 
technical books, travel, biography, religion 
never flagged; fiction ran a definite second. 
Questions not answered from the bookmobile 
or county collection were forwarded to the 
state library and received prompt attention. 

Another public relations program which 
began in a small way, but assumed importance, 
was an amateur film recording of bookmobile 
stops and services. One of the county library 
staff members, who had never shot film before, 
began the sequences, and the candid shots 
were so effective, we thought, that the film 
was expanded into a 20-minute one. A local 
photographer shot some interior scenes of the 
bookmobile, and of patrons using bookmobile 
records and books in their homes. Despite 
the considerable patching and editing which 
was necessary, the finished product, we felt, 
was the clincher for the Board of Supervisors 
when the request for the continuation of the 
project as a county library service was made 
Since then, the film has been shown with 
success to a number of other county repre- 
sentatives and groups in California, to many 
of whom it brings for the first time a visual 
presentation of the scope, variety, importance, 
and necessity of such a library program to a 
rural community. 

One other service tried on the bookmobile 
strictly as an experiment, was a summer read- 
ing program. Shortage of staff had precluded 
this earlier in the regular county branches, but 
with the bookmoble supplying the motif and 
the equipment, the program was carried on 
simultaneously at the county library head 
quarters, one branch, and on the bookmobile 

We chose a local history topic—" Join the 
Donner Party,” and with the book Parr) 
Reed's Doll as a mascot, and a supply of 
mimeographed maps, children pasted pictures 
of covered wagons and cowboys along the 
Donner Party trail from Illinois to California, 
piling up an impressive amount of reading on 
the way to Sacramento, plus a reading cer- 
tificate. The bookmobile staff, despite the 
generous help of volunteer mothers and high 
school students in listening to the oral reports 
of the reading, were content to say that next 
year the program could be conducted by the 
county branches. But the goal had been ac- 
complished. Parents and teachers were well 

(Continued on page 668) 
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Bookmobile Exhibit Project 


By Silas Townsend 


EGIONS OF NEW YORK STATE where local 

plans for library development could be 
advanced by a bookmobile exhibit were se- 
lected by public library consultants of the 
Extension Division. We started our first tour 
through four counties of the Southern Adi- 
rondack area in mid-April. In seven days we 
visited more than 50 communities, covering 
a distance of about a thousand miles. A Li- 
brary Development Committee, composed of 
interested residents of the area, had been 
busy for months explaining the advantages 
of a multi-county library system. Now our 
job was to show a bookmobile and help 
explain how this service could be part of an 
expanded library plan. 

Other tours followed so that by the end of 
June we had exhibited the mobile library in 
more than 200 communities in fifteen coun- 
ties. Scheduling and publicity were handled 
by a sponsoring committee in each area. Visits 
to five county fairs and the state fair com- 
pleted our summer exhibit program. In this 
period thousands of New Yorkers saw the 
bookmobile, heard something about state aid 
for library development, and were encour- 
aged to consider expanding library services 
in their own areas. 

Public response was generally good, par- 
ticularly so in communities which had no 
local library service. Excited crowds of chil- 
dren and adults were often gathered to await 
the scheduled arrival of the bookmobile. 
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People frequently told us they had to drive 
or take a bus many miles and pay an annual 
fee to use a library. Older people said they 
would appreciate this service in their commu- 
nities because they liked to read, but couldn’t 
afford to use Social Security allowances to buy 
books. We found housewives who couldn't 
get to a library because their husbands usually 
had the car during hours that the nearest 
library was open. People who had known the 
conveniences and advantages of good libraries 
in a large city were especially anxious to have 
the services of an area-wide library system 
for themselves and their children. Many visi- 
tors showed keen disappointment that they 
could not borrow books. We explained that 
we were carrying a representative collection 
of materials that ought to be available to all 
residents of the state in their own communi- 
ties, but that it was only an exhibit to show 
what good library service could mean for a 
community and to encourage planning toward 
this end in rural areas. The full effect of our 
exhibit program may not be felt for a long 
time, yet we are convinced by it that much 
better library service is needed and wanted 
by the public in most small communities of 
New York state. Our state-aid program makes 
it possible for librarians and trustees to meet 
this need by forming area-wide systems of 
cooperating libraries. Four new library sys- 
tems have been established in the state this 
year, two of them following one of our book- 


mobile tours. 





Our program emphasizes adult service in 
small towns and rural areas. Only one-fourth 
of our book capacity of about 3,200 books is 
for children. Adult books are about evenly 
divided between fiction and nonfiction. A 
small section contains about 150 books for 
young adults and special racks are provided 
for magazines and phonograph records. 

The bookmobile itself is 33’ in length, 8’ in 
width and nearly 12’ in height. It is equipped 
with some of the newest features of book- 
mobile design. The top is similar to a clere- 


story on a building and provides good natural 
light and ventilation. The heating system is 
admirably designed to provide adequate heat 
without sacrificing any valuable shelf space. 
There are three electric heaters, radiant floor 
heat, and hot water heaters with variable 
speed fans in each of the step wells. Each of 
these fans is controlled by its own 110-volt 


thermostat. Other features are: flexible shelv- 
ing, outside lighting, public address system, 
a 50-ampere self-starting generator, power 
steering, and automatic transmission—the one 


feature about which we have had misgivings 
The unit was built by the Thomas F. Moroney 
Company of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, at a 
cost of $21,600. Federal funds granted to 
the state by the Library Services Act are being 
used for the project. 


DEMONSTRATING BOOKMOBILE 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 666) 
aware of the project, and of the encourage- 
ment in reading it gave the children during 
the summer months. 

What was the end result of this “library 
services” program? The community response 
was such that the supervisors voted to include 
the bookmobile in the preliminary county 
library budget for the coming fiscal year, six 
months after the bookmobile went into opera- 
tion. 

This was not a decision the supervisors had 
to make alone. They were helped by the re- 
sponse of adults and children who wrote, 
telephoned, or talked personally with them 
It is still too soon to estimate all the tangible 
benefits of the project. None of them, of 
course, could have been accomplished without 
the wholehearted backing and support of the 
county library staff. But the heartfelt letters 
of appreciation to the newspapers, to the 
supervisors, and to the library from farmers, 
ranchers, business people, parents, teachers, 
principals, who wrote of the raised reading 
levels among the children, and of the benefits 
to themselves as adults living in the remote 
sections of the county where book service had 
not been available before, indicated the happy 
results of the program. Books, newspapers, 
magazines, films, records, personalized read- 
ing service, and reference service—yes, the 
Library Services Demonstration Bookmobile 
provided the county with its money's worth 

In the spirit of a modern pioneer, one 
youngster said, as he entered the bookmobile 
for the first time, “Gee, ain’t this neat—just 
like the inside of a rocket ship!’ Another, in 
the spirit of the practical pioneer, wrote with 
great sincerity to one of the supervisors, “Will 
you please let the bookmobile keep coming, 
because everybody likes it... . I know it’s 
expensive, but it’s worth it.” 
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Improving Reference Service 


By Estellene 


OUTH CAROLINA'S PLAN for the use of fed- 
eral funds under the Library Services Act 
was designed to correct major deficiencies in 
public library service in the state. Since thirty- 
nine of the state's forty-six counties were al- 
ready served by county or regional libraries at 
the time of the passage of the Act, emphasis 
was given to the improvement and enrich- 
ment of existing service rather than to its 
extension. The most pressing need at all 
levels was for improvement in the provision 
of reference and information service. Funda- 
mental to this was the establishment at state 
level of a central reference collection and a 
reservoir of books and materials which could 
be supplied to the local libraries on inter- 
library loan to meet the needs of their patrons. 
The problem of improving reference serv- 
ice was no simple one to solve. Public li- 
braries in the state had operated since estab- 
lishment on funds inadequate to provide more 
than a bare minimum of service. For instance, 
per capita expenditure for public library serv- 
ice was 14c in 1943 when the State Library 
Board began operation and had increased 
only to 45c by 1956. The state library in 
Columbia was in effect a legislative library 
serving only the general assembly and with 
no responsibility other than to that body. The 
State Library Board maintained an extensive 
book collection for loans to aid counties in 
establishing county-wide service, but this was 
in no way adequate to provide the reference 
materials and services so badly needed in the 
state. At the same time the use of libraries 
was increasing at a tremendous rate. With a 
high percentage of its citizens college gradu- 
ates, with new industry and new people com- 
ing into the state, with new demands for 
service each day, South Carolina faced the 
problem of inadequate reference collections 
at local level, no reference resources at state 
level, and little money to provide either. 
Then came the Library Services Act, South 
Carolina's state plan, and the funds to make 
a beginning in overcoming many problems of 
public library service in the state. The ink 
was hardly dry on the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education's signature approving the plan 
when the State Library Board went into action 
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Microfilm reader purchased by the Horr) 
County Memorial Library, Conway, S.C., 
with its reference grant. 


to strengthen reference service of public li- 
braries in the state. As a first step a reference 
consultant, with good experience both in ref- 
erence work and in county library administra- 
tion, was employed to have direct supervision 
of the program. A reference and interlibrary 
loan collection was established at state level 
to serve all public libraries. Grants of $2,500 
for basic reference materials and equipment 
were offered to county libraries serving a com- 
pletely rural population and which met all 
state aid requirements. 


Reference Conference 


With the cooperation of Alfred Rawlinson, 
librarian of the University of South Carolina, 
and his reference staff, a conference was held 
in Columbia to give librarians from the nine 
counties receiving grants an opportunity to 
discuss reference service and to examine ref- 
erence materials and equipment. Since none 
of the libraries receiving the grants owned 
periodical files essential to reference service, 
the majority included microfilm readers in 
their orders for basic equipment. With these 
readers, the libraries would be able to make 
use of the periodical collection on microfilm 
being established by the State Library Board 
as a part of the general reference and inter- 
library loan collection. Before June 30, 1957 
all orders were placed and much of the mate- 
rial received. Although the basic reference 
collections purchased with the grants were 
not extensive they were sound and resulted 
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immediately in better service. The reference 
consultant, through field visits, carefully pre- 
pared explanatory material, and a series of 
news releases, brought home to local librar- 
ians the necessity for good reference service 
to meet the needs of the people of the state. 
Impetus was given the improvement of refer- 
ence service from all public libraries through 
publicity given both state and local level 
projects. 


Central- Loan Collection 


Basic to the provision of more adequate 
reference service was the establishment at state 
level of a central reference and interlibrary 
loan collection. The State Library Board had 
always provided some reference and _inter- 
library loan service, but with a limited staff 
and a very limited collection, this service fell 
far short of meeting the needs of the state. 
It now became the objective of the State Li- 
brary Board to build an extensive collection 
of books and materials for the use of public 
libraries in the state. Since the primary pur- 
pose of the collection is to serve as a source 
of information and reference, every effort is 
made to purchase materials of current useful- 
ness and lasting value. Only one copy of a 
given title is purchased and adult nonfiction 
composes the larger part of the collection. 
Only fiction considered to be of lasting liter- 
ary significance or of special South Carolina 
interest is purchased and a very limited col- 
lection of outstanding books for children and 
young people is maintained. No textbooks, 
as such, are included in the collection except 
when they represent the best available factual 
presentation of the subject. 

The collection is growing rapidly and now 
numbers some 18,502 volumes, mainly of 
technical and reference value. To supply the 


Patron of Anderson 
County, S.C.., Library 
with telese Ope he 
built with the aid of 


librar y books 


need for periodical materials, a five-year file 
of 76 periodicals on microfilm was ordered as 
the beginning of a collection expected eventu- 
ally to number several hundred titles. This 
collection should obviate the necessity of the 
smaller county libraries maintaining camber- 
some periodical files. A legal size Verifax 
copier was purchased for filling requests for 
information available only in reference books 
which did not circulate, in bound periodicals, 
or in books too fragile or rare to lend. 

Since the reference and interlibrary loan 
service is intended to supplement resources 
of public libraries, no loans are made directly 
to individuals. All requests must be made 
through the local library, its branches, or 
bookmobiles. This means that the State Li- 
brary Board does not fill requests for infor- 
mation which can be filled locally and builds 
up the use and value of the local public li- 
brary to its patrons. 


Acquisitions Pu blished 


In connection with the reference and inter- 
library loan project, classified lists of acqui- 
sitions in the central collection are published 
periodically and distributed to all public li- 
braries in the state. The simplest possible 
form for interlibrary loans has been devised 
and supplied to public libraries. A special 
sign was printed and distributed to public li- 
braries for each circulation point calling the 
attention of the public to the State Library 
Board's interlibrary loan service. The refer- 
ence consultant in field visits explained the 
interlibrary loan service and urged its use 
During fiscal 1957, 303 interlibrary loan re- 
quests were filled and 6 reference questions 
answered. In fiscal 1958, some 3,009 inter- 
library loan requests were filled, 189 reference 
questions answered, and 412 photocopies 
made in answer to reference requests. All 
services are given without charge except for 
return postage and insurance, if any. 

The reference and interlibrary loan project 
has been the outstanding success of the state 
plan in South Carolina. Every library in the 
state is using the service and to an unexpected 
extent. The goal set for the first year of 
operation was passed in three months. Re- 
quests for reference assistance and for inter- 
library loan are received on all subjects. One 
of the most surprising developments was the 
immediate use made of the new service by 
business and industry. Since all requests must 

(Continued on page 677) 
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Cooperative Projects Serve Children 
and Young Adults 


By Elizabeth 


HE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT created new Op- 

portunities for service to children in New 
York state. For the first time, New York state 
added a children’s specialist to the extension 
staff. 

Our first major program was to offer a co- 
operative project in children’s services for an 
extensive rural area of the state, covering two 
counties and a part of a third. It was stated 
at the time, October 1957, that: 

. this area has been chosen by the Library Ex- 

tension Division because of its demonstrated inter- 
est in library development. The Steuben County 
Library Association has worked for several years to 
promote improved library service in the area. It 
has given leadership to the development of a plan 
for a library system. 
Seventeen rural libraries were included in 
the project and two city libraries of under 
20,000 (whose offers of assistance were re- 
assuring). Of the seventeen rural libraries, 
two served towns just over 5,000 and fifteen 
served communities under 5,000, open any- 
where from 6 to 18 hours per week; the li- 
brarians’ salaries ranged from 40 cents to $1 
per hour while the expenditure on children’s 
books was as small as $25 per year in some 
instances. 

What did we really mean by a cooperative 
project in children’s services? We stated in 
the fall of 1957 that “the plan for the project 
includes individual advisory visits to partici- 
pating libraries and a continuing program of 
joint activities centered on children’s serv- 
ices’; that its purpose “is to provide an op- 
portunity for small libraries to increase their 
services to children and also to expand their 
book collections.” If it sounded vague it was 
purposely so as to provide room to adapt the 
program to the needs and interests of the 
members. But this I knew: I wanted to have 
a series of workshops and in between I wanted 
to make an advisory visit at each library. 

The preparatory build-up in publicity ad- 
vanced in this order: the presence of the field 
consultant and myself at the fall meeting of 
the county library association at which the 
field consultant presented the concept of the 
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Library Services Act and its significance to the 
rural communities of the state; visits by field 
consultant to those libraries not represented at 
the meeting, laying some more groundwork; 
get-acquainted letters to librarians and presi- 
dents of the boards of trustees of all nineteen 
libraries; fliers announcing the first workshop 
of the cooperative project—actually two iden- 
tical workshops to be given the same week at 
two central points. 


W ork tho p—Discussion Meeting j 


Between January and September 1958 there 
were 5 workshops, held every other month at 
various points of the area. A workshop is 
generally thought of as involving group dis- 
cussion, an interchange of ideas, learning from 
one another under the leadership of a special- 
ist. So far, my workshops have not been of 
that kind, nor could they be. There has been a 
mixture of librarians without special training, 
trustees, book committee members with vary- 
ing degrees of education and experience—ages 
varying from 20 to 84! Often additional 
people or an alternate from the same library 
might turn up at the next workshop. Two 
“absentee” libraries, wary of the ‘‘state,” later 
sent representatives. A third library missed 
out on the first workshop, the librarian calling 
at the very last minute to say her barn door 
was frozen shut! So, what I designate as 
workshops really turned out to be meetings at 
which I have given some basic talks followed 
by lots of discussion and fellowship over lunch 
and an opportunity to look at the book 
exhibits. 

The subjects for the first three workshops 
were planned in advance: book selection for 
the 8-13-year-old group, picture books and the 
picture book hour, storytelling. Each library 
serving under 10,000 population represented 
at the first workshop was entitled to receive 
$100 for children’s books. Those represented 
at both second and third workshops received 
an additional $100. These grants were made 
possible through the Library Services Act and 
the books were ordered from the annotated 
lists which I had prepared for each workshop 
Of course, the money in the form of new 
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children’s books, delivered in plastic covers, 
Was a great enticement and a priceless gift. 

Considering the limitations of these li- 
braries, I knew that the effectiveness of their 
work with children depended mainly on the 
librarian's own interest and enthusiasm plus 
that of the trustees. It was really upon those 
two factors that I have based all my workshops 
in attempting to impart the feeling of excite- 
ment and happy satisfaction a librarian can 
have who works closely with children. I have 
emphasized in innumerable ways the approach 
to working with children and the selection of 
children’s books. I wondered to myself how 
much could be expected of a librarian in a 
small library, thinking that whatever she did 
for children would be almost beyond the call 
of duty. But I soon found that two or three 
had already experimented with picture book 
hours and even storyhours. Several others, 
after the workshops, wanted to and did suc- 
cessfully. Still more have since had successful 
reading-aloud groups. Wanting tips and 
guidance, many took voluminous notes. And, 
of course, book selection. Whatever the sub- 
ject, we always came back to book selection— 
book selection aids, what to look for in judg- 
ing a book of quality. 

After the first workshop, there was a bit 
more open discussion of “what I do in my 
library,”” especially from those whose libraries 
I had already visited. Their pleasure and 
interest and receptivity increased with each 
workshop, noticeably after my visit to a li- 
brary. My visit, helpful to each of us, seemed 
to seal that bond of friendship. I visited my 
first library in the midst of a blizzard when to 
turn back seemed as hazardous as to continue. 
I continued. The: blizzard abated somewhat 
although the snow was blowing so wildly that 
my headlights were turned on at noonday. 

When I emerged from the snow drifts and 
landed in front of an attractive little house 


which said Library, I found the librarian and 
all the trustees waiting. On a fair day two of 
the trustees would have been absent. They 
were school teachers and the schools were 
closed! A log fire was crackling and home- 
made cookies and hot tea were ready. 

As tempting as this royal welcome was, | 
wondered how much work we would get done. 
But, with a bit of careful maneuvering of the 
conversation, we did cover the important items 
of my agenda and had a good time, too. We 
went through the book collecttion; while | 
turned down books for future discarding, | 
had the librarian busy with the Chi/dren’s 
Catalog, looking up editions for replacement 
of basic books. Aware of repercussions in a 
community as a result of “wholesale” weed- 
ing, I had to deal with the ever-recurring 
question of how to cope with unacceptable 
children’s books and it was resolved here and 
elsewhere by a recommendation to eliminate 
gradually. This recommendation was quite 
agreeable, coming as it did when an alluring 
bunch of new books could soon be expected to 
fill the empty shelf space. 

The day came when the new books were on 
their way to the libraries and with each ship- 
ment went a letter announcing their arrival 
and enclosing a suggested news release for the 
local newspapers. It wasn’t long before de- 
lighted letters from librarians and trustees 
were coming in with clippings and pictures 
These letters also contained such nice bits of 
information, so vital to me. as: the children 
loved the books, all the books were already in 
circulation, more children were coming into 
these little public libraries than ever before 


Young Adults Considered 


With the conclusion of the third workshop, 
interest was running high. Participants were 
now anxious to come together without the lure 


of money. A junior high school library 
opened its doors on a hot July day for a work- 
shop with our young adult specialist, Jane 
Ellstrom. Not only was every library well 
represented but several high school librarians 
were present also. Copies of Book Bait were 
the only ‘‘bonus” this time! Miss Ellstrom 
and I followed up this session with visits to 
three libraries which appeared to be the 
readiest to receive help in setting up young 
adult collections. 

The next month a cooperative library sys- 
tem was formed in the area. Apparently the 
cooperative project in children’s services 
created the mood for the system in several 
ways. An opportunity was made for the li- 
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brarians and trustees from these seventeen 
villages and towns to get acquainted. In the 
process, they could not help but become more 
alert to one another's ideas and problems. 
The idea of cooperation was implanted, and 
who can say at what moment or by whom or 
by what? In every letter I wrote, the fun of 
getting together was stressed. At each suc- 
ceeding workshop, as I attempted to present a 
complete picture of good public library service 
to children, the listeners were gradually visual- 
izing what could be expected in a library 
system with their own children’s field con- 
sultant. 

Since the lapse of time can be considerable 
from the very beginning of a library system 
to the fait accompli—when the machinery is 
set up and the staff is hired—another work- 
shop was held in September on the subject of 
nonfiction—your needs for a well-rounded 
collection. Besides bringing books along to 
talk about and exhibit, I had sent ahead ap- 
proximately 1,500 books, both fiction and 
nonfiction, for a first rotating collection from 
which each library chose 100 books. In the 
spring there will be a “swap shop” and I 
suggested that each person in the meantime 
read at least one or two “thick’’ books that 
weren't circulating. Perhaps we can practice 
“introducing a book to a child’’ then, too! 

Throughout the entire cooperative project 
certain large subjects in the children’s field 
have been recognized: the importance of the 
public library for children in every com- 
munity; the fact that the public library and 
school library complement one another, one 
being as necessary as the other; and that all 
small libraries need professional assistance to 
give quality service to children. 

The following comments are indicative of 
what I hoped to accomplish: 

We always wanted children’s books in our library 
but now we know better how to do the most good 
with what money we have (a book committee 
member). 
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We'd wondered if we ought to bother much with 
the children and their books when the school 
library is so good. But now we see why we should 
(a village trustee). 

I must confess I get impatient with children but 
you make me feel I ought to put myself out more 
for them (an elderly librarian). 


Running almost parallel to the cooperative 
project in children’s services, a young adult 
cooperative project was inaugurated by Jane 
Ellstrom in another section of New York state, 
which included three counties. This took 
_— a different pattern, due in large part to 
the young adult field itself. It was decided that 
in order to qualify for the $100 in books, 
selected from Book Bait, the participating 
library must send the same representative, or 
staff member, to the entire series of workshops 
to be given at two-week intervals. This it was 
felt would make a deeper impact upon the 
librarian who would be working directly with 
the young adults. These workshops were very 
much like a concentrated in-service training 
course; the group was small and actively par- 
ticipated in reviewing, annotating, and intro- 
ducing books through role-playing and 
preparing a joint booklist for their future use. 
There was among the attending librarians one 
in particular, Christine Torgenson, with a 
natural flair for young adult work, who was 
engaged, with LSA funds, for part-time work 
in that area for a period of one year, to give 
the project continuity and vigor after the 
workshops were completed. Working closely 
with Miss Ellstrom, she has supervised the 
rotation of collections, and suggested ways to 
put into use publicity ideas gathered at the 
workshops. In short, she has provided the 
guidance and leadership needed on the spot. 
Perhaps the words of one librarian who par- 
ticipated in the young adult cooperative 
project best sum up the effect of the project: 
“One thing is definite, YA in this area is here 
to stay.” 

In our present judgment these cooperative 
projects have been equally effective, each in its 
own way. Besides the cooperative project in 
children’s services, I have had one-day work- 
shops around the state at which 99 libraries 
have qualified for the federal grant of $100 
worth of children’s books. We are beginning 
to feel that our objectives are coming near to 
achievement. Certainly many children, and 
young adults too, are now reaping the benefits 
of our Library Services Act program through 
book selection and special services, perhaps 
even in the warmth of their reception upon 
entering their public library 
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A Public Information Program 
By Mildred P. McKay 


ELEPHONES ARE RINGING in buildings 

where no one spoke above a whisper, 
hours of opening have been lengthened, and 
new services are being added by the rural 
libraries of New Hampshire. 

A library trustee came in to see us with a 
new—to him— idea that his town and neigh- 
boring communities would do well to hire 
a professionally-trained librarian for four 
communities and requested help in convinc- 
ing the other town trustees of the merit of 
the notion. This is quite a far cry from the 
days, not so long ago, when many small-town 
libraries were fully content with what they 
had. 

The New Hampshire State Library spent 
nearly $10,000 of its 1958 federal funds 
under the Library Services Act to improve 
the public relations of its rural libraries. 
Since that year’s work has been completed— 
and the second year's contract is now in 
operation—it is pertinent to ask: Was it 
worth it? 

Stated simply: Yes. 

We know from the reactions we have had, 
that it has definitely been a success. We can 
say it because we are now at the point—as 
outlined in our very first public relations lit- 
erature—where ‘the crowing comes after the 
doing.” For it is fact that the public relations 
program has succeeded in stirring things up 
in our 228 rural libraries. We can report in 
honesty a great upsurge of interest in libraries 
all over the state. We find it in individuals, 
librarians, and trustees, many of whom are 
giving evidence of a new alertness to ways 
of bettering their libraries. 

It was a natural step in the state’s plan for 
the “further extension of rural public library 
services” to include a program which would 
develop library services around public needs 
and interests, along with a method of explain- 
ing them to the people of the state. With its 
built-in independence and natural reluctance 
to appear to be blowing its own horn, New 
Hampshire frowns on departmental public 
relations people. Therefore, it was decided 
to secure the services of a public relations 
firm. Several were invited to submit proposals 
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and the firm of Hamilton S. Putnam and 
Associates of Concord was selected. 

It was the Putnam firm’s phrase, ‘the crow- 
ing comes after the doing,” which was the 
opening sentence of a mimeographed leaflet 
sent to every rural library early last year. It 
explained: 

Public relations is not advertising in the usual 
sense, since it has to do with the molding of public 
opinion leading to a better understanding of what 
libraries are for, and their environmental and cul- 
tural values in a community, Some tangible things 
have to be done first. Then comes the time to talk 
about them. Attractive buildings and grounds, well 
ordered book displays and efficient service all help 
But, more is needed to make a library service attain 
the degree of popularity every librarian seeks, This 
will occur only when there is a true atmosphere of 
friendliness and helpful welcome. Good public re- 
lations means good public opinion generally, and 
good public opinion developed through improved 
services will make a good library even better 


Now, in order to understand some of our 
problems in stirring things up for small-town 
libraries, consider these things: The state is 
small, geographically and population-wise, 
with its 560,000 inhabitants residing in an 
area of only 9,300 square miles—1,300 of 
this incorporated in the White Mountain 
National Forest, which has lots of wild life 
but few readers. This is a town-run state, 
where counties have no function in commu- 
nity financial affairs, and what is decided by 
citizens at the annual town meeting in March 
determines budgets for the year for all town 
departments, including libraries. 


Facing a whole new world of books 
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New Hampshire has a public library at 
nearly every crossroad. Only some 4,000 
people live in communities which have no 
locally organized book services. Of uur total 
of 238 libraries, all but ten are in places of 
fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. Many give 
excellent service, while others, it must be ad- 
mitted, are ‘frail’ either in books, or support, 
staff, or all categories. No less than 127 
libraries spent less than $1 per capita for 
library service in 1957. In the majority of 
cases, local libraries are not open every day, 
nor are the librarians professionally trained. 
In many communities trustees take active part 
in book selection and other functions of the 
library. 

In the small town of Mason, for example, 
(population 288) where the library is open 
only two and a half hours a week, Elizabeth 
Orton Jones regularly takes time from her 
busy career as writer and illustrator of chil- 
dren's books to work in the library, tell stories 
to children, and select books. 

It has been the basic philosophy of the 
state library that the local library should do 
all possible to provide its residents with truly 
good library service with the state supple- 
menting this effort, and encouraging sharing 
of resources. 

Located in the capital at Concord, the New 


Hampshire State Library supplies books and 
films, reference librarians to answer queries 
beyond the ability of local librarians, and, we 
hope, serves as inspirer to better and wider 
local library programs through our advisory 
and in-service training program. 

State library bookmobiles cover the entire 


state with a wholesale service from four 
branch offices on a two-month rotation basis. 
The trucks carry some 2,200 books to local 
libraries, and to the smallest and most isolated 
“community stops.” At each, the librarians 
select from 200 to 500 books for re-loan to 
patrons. Such activities are the backbone of 
state aid to libraries in New Hampshire. 

The Putnam firm’s brochure outlined a 
specific course of action which sold their 
services to us. They proposed: 

Consulting service on the public relations aspect 
of the state library's extension program, including 
research to determine new services which rural li- 
braries could establish. 

Counselling for individual libraries, including 
surveying libraries with the help of state library 
staff members. testing public opinion, making sug- 
gestions for improved public relations, and pro- 
moting newly established services. 

Carrying out research for stories and features; 
pointing up objectives of public libraries and writ- 
ing stories and arranging for their publication. 
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Developing new concepts of library service in 
rural areas through educational programs. 

Supplying publicity ideas for displays and 
exhibits. 

Basic to the success of the program have 
been the regular (usually semi-weekly) con- 
ferences between the state extension staff and 
the public relations staff. The initial task was 
to ile programs, then swap ideas and 
get the programs under way. First step was a 
letter to each local librarian and board telling 
of the availability of Myrtle McIntyre, of the 
public relations firm, and urging them to re- 
quest a visit from her. Often she herself took 
the initial step to make contact—and found 
good response in most instances. During the 
year, more than 125 visits were made to 56 
libraries which asked for special assistance. 

The brand-new city of Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, had just hired a manager to start off 
the former big town (population 8,495) as a 
city. Through Manager Jacob Dumelle, the 
idea of modernized library services caught on 
quickly, when Mrs. McIntyre dropped in one 
day. Conferences with our staff quickly fol- 
lowed, and an enormous expansion has taken 
place which brought about the merger of two 
independent libraries—retaining both outlets 
—into one municipal library system. Local 
veterans’ groups have cheerfully taken on the 
task of building a brand-new children’s room 
and use of both libraries is exceeding expec- 
tations. 

Early in the public relations program, we 
developed posters and a three-dimensional 
background for a book exhibit. These were 
prepared in quantity, as was a list of science 
books. Multiple copies of the books on the 
list were purchased and libraries were urged 
to use the displays in locations outside the 
building to attract new borrowers. Both post- 
ers and exhibits are still in use. 

National Library Week was a natural for 
the public relations program, for the team 
helped spark special programs in 72 local 
libraries. We sponsored an essay contest on 
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which the PR firm did a great deal of work. 
Four TV programs were planned and ar- 
ranged by their staff. 

Mrs. McIntyre was struck by the homemade 
after-hours book return box of the Lyme Pub- 
lic Library and had plans drawn and dis- 
tributed. Pamphlets for working with teen 
agers and senior-citizen groups were prepared 
and widely distributed, many at county fairs. 
New Hampshire is second among the states 
in percentage of inhabitants over 65,- and 
Mrs. McIntyre saw this as an opportunity 
and challenge for libraries. Several senior- 
citizen groups have been organized as a direct 
result. The groups are library-centered and 
appear to be filling genuine community needs. 

In several cases, trustees asked for a de- 
tailed survey with recommendations. At 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, (population 
3,600), Mrs. McIntyre tested public opinion, 
and assisted Margery Stroud of our staff in 
an intensive survey. This library, in the build- 
ing where Daniel Webster argued his first 
case (he lost and his client was hanged) has 
seen few physical changes in the past half 
century. The library, now town supported, 
was started by the Young Ladies Library 
Association back in Gibson-Girl days. The 
survey found a very favorable library atmos- 
phere in the community, but suggests specific 
long-range improvements. 

The 39-page report with its 19 graphs 
contains brief and pointed recommendations, 
some for immediate use, others for the future. 
The surveyors commented: 


Struck by a modernization program stimu- 
lated by the New Hampshire public relations 
program, this weeding task pictured in 
operation at the Josiah Carpenter Memorial 
Library in Pittsfield. A state 
sultant directed local irustees and helpers on 
how to decide which volumes to keep and 
which to toss into discard. Some of the 
books on the shelves hadn't been m ved je r 
years. More than 2,000 were discarded—and 
later sold on a “help yourself” basis. 


library con- 
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Out of this pride in local accomplishment will 
eventually emerge a desire to do more than make 
the most with what is available. This will lead to 
a more direct concentration for more adequate sup- 
port; for some of the improvements mentioned as 
points in the survey; for greater recognition of the 
library as an influence for good within the com 
munity, and ultimately a face to face recognition 
that the “camel has simply outgrown his tent 
This is a soft nudge at the inadequate one-room 
courthouse where Daniel may have met the “Devil 


Changes are taking place rapidly in this 
town library. There is a new spirit among 
library workers. New lighting and paint on 
the walls are immediate evidences of a deter 
mination to carry through on the recommen- 
dations. A member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from this town publicly congratu- 
lated the state library at its budget hearing 
for the survey and its effect on the community. 

Mrs. McIntyre has suggested changes which 
have proven most helpful. In some instances 
the front doors had been closed more often 
than they were open. A few libraries are still 
open only Saturday afternoons, but many 
others have begun to extend hours, and clean 
up, paint up—and wake up. 

One library which used to keep its shades 
drawn all the time—like the old-fashioned 
New England “front parlor’’—now has raised 
the shades, and keeps them up even when the 
building is closed. 

Some librarians thought it couldn't be 
done, and could see no use for the contrap 
tions anyway, but several telephones have 
been installed. No longer are the libraries 
as isolated as fish houses on New Hampshire 
lakes in winter. 


The public relations firm has helped a 
number of libraries organize “Friends of the 
Library” groups, whose work has already in- 
dicated helpfulness to the library programs 


Following the belief that the doing must 
come before the telling, a strong program of 
newspaper releases was started later in the 
year. The clipping files show about 1,000 
inches of news space devoted to library mews 
each month. Some of it, of course, originated 
with local libraries, but by far the greater 
amount came through the public relations 
office, which was equipped to do a profes 
sional job with little waste of time. A popu- 
lar news columnist, Reg Abbott, took libraries 
as his first PR assignment when he retired 
from the largest daily paper in the state 

Editors, we feel, have felt the effect of our 
effort. In a story about a garden club provid- 
ing Christmas decorations for public places, 
a hospital was named first, the library third 
but the headline read: GARDEN CLUB TO 
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Sixty Mires a Day 


No New Hampshire family is beyond the 
reach of local library service, for the state's 
bookmobiles will tackle almost any road t 
bring books to readers. The road may be ic) 
and the bills steep, but the load of 2,200 
books makes all planned stops just the same 


DECORATE LIBRARY, and a public relations 
story written in Mr. Putnam's office with data 
furnished by us, brought three front-page 
stories and an editorial. It concerned a study 
of salaries and standards for local libraries 
open from 18 to 30 hours a week. At least 
two of the librarians have already benefited 
by trustee action on their behalf. 

The second year of our public relations 
program is now well under way. In addition 
to the first year’s features, we plan to distrib- 
ute bi-monthly packets containing a wealth 
of data to help local librarians and trustees. 

In the first packet were included such 
things as: a chatty newsletter, including items 
from all over the state about what /oca/ librar- 
ies are doing; a leaflet on “How to Drum Up 
Interest in Your Library’—a how-to-do-it 
publication ; an instruction sheet on “How to 
Prepare Local Library Items for Newspapers, 
Radio, and TV"’; a special instruction sheet, 
“Tips on Films’; sheets on poster ideas, e.g., 
“Snow Time Like Book Time’ for all kinds 
of reading, ‘Portraits in Print’’ for biogra- 
phies, ‘If the Cow Could Do It, Why Can't 
We?" on science and rocket reading; and a 
detailed questionnaire aimed at finding out 
what local libraries are doing that we can tell 
others about. 

We know, from what we are doing’ and 
the reactions we get, that our public relations 
program has been successful. Never before 
has there been so little time to do essential 
paper work. The day is now filled with visi- 
tors who drop in, by appointment or not, to 
talk about local libraries. Things are stirring, 
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with but one year of the services of Mr. Put- 
nam and his fine staff having been directed 
toward our goal of good local libraries work- 
ing in a team to form a strong library system 
in New Hampshire. 


IMPROVING REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 670) 
come through libraries, the success of the pro- 
gram is increasing the prestige of the local 
library and its use by the public for reference 
and information services. This in turn is af- 
fecting the financial support of local service. 

The story of the reference and interlibrary 
loan project in South Carolina is not com- 
plete without some mention of the personnel 
project. This project dovetails with all others 
being conducted by the State Library Board. 
The library interns employed in this program 
have helped free the professional librarian 
for more reference and more readers’ advisory 
service. 

It should be very clear that this reference 
and interlibrary program is only at a begin- 
ning stage. Much remains to be done before 
its full potential is realized. The State Library 
Board could not have brought the service to 
its present level without the generous coop- 
eration of the University of South Carolina 
libraries and the Richland County Library 
(Columbia) in allowing the use of their col- 
lections to supplement those of the board 


NEIGHBOR TELLS NEIGHBOR 
IN MAINE 


be: NEW STATE LIBRARY BOOKMOBILE has been 
most enthusiastically received by the people 


of Northern Aroostook. On the trial run, lasting 
six days, there were 1,800 books circulated. No 
such response had been expected as the schools were 
closed, and there were, therefore, no “captive audi 
ences.” It was the people of the area who did the 
best advertising of the advent of the bookmobile 
One instance was particularly impressive. A bor 
rower from the Maine State Library had dreamed 
of a direct service of books to her town. For fear 
the bookmobile might not come a second time, if 
the response to the first visit was meager, she urged 
everybody, especially the children, to be on hand 
promptly. The response was terrifh a perfect 
sea of faces greeted us,” said the bookmobile per 
sonnel. Over 400 books were lent at that one stop 
On the second round of visits to the same place in 
July there were 2,000 books circulated 
f the Maine Library A 
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In-Service Training Program 


By Paxton Pate Price 


T™ REVOLUTION-PRODUCING ADVENT of 
the Library Services Act in 1956 brought 
us all, who are directly concerned with ac- 
complishing its purposes, face to face with the 
previously-feared specter of personnel short- 
age. The reservoirs of professionally-trained 
librarians were already re emptied by job 
commitments before dates of graduation. 

The promise of a brighter future for library 
service, which was stimulated and supported 
by this new federal program, started a mass 
movement to create new libraries in the blank 
spots on the nation’s map. A simultaneous 
purpose and result was the further improve- 
ment of libraries classified as rural. 

These two broad purposes of the Act, then, 
it seemed to us, call for action involving and 
affecting library employees. The one, calling 
for establishment of entirely new service, 
created new and additional demands for pro- 
fessional librarians. The second purpose can 
only be fulfilled properly by affording those 
then on duty full and equal opportunity to 
equip themselves with the knowledge and 
skills currently needed in the production of 
service with a modern quality. 

These two effects of the current five-year 
federal program became the departure point 
for our planning for the training of personnel 
as a part of our entire state plan. From this it 
can be seen that planning for personnel has a 
top priority place in our thinking. To us it 
appears inevitable that success in accomplish- 
ing the Act’s two purposes hinges upon the 
degree of success we can achieve with our in- 
service training program. We realize that the 
federal funds can be used for materially in- 
creasing the number and quality of book 
collections, or modernizing equipment and 
furniture, or even for renovating or redec- 
orating. But all of this physical improvement 
will have little effect in improving the service 
of libraries unless all libraries can be elevated 
to meet the standards for service given through 
the library's staff. 


Scholarships 


To answer the need for more new pro- 
fessional librarians, a demand created by an 
acceleration of our program of establishing 
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new libraries, we feel compelled to offer 
recruiting aid to the library schools and to 
stimulate more native interest in entering the 
profession. Consequently, we began offering 
five $2,000 scholarships each vear to Mis- 
sourians who will secure a master’s degree in 
librarianship. The scholarship winners, in 
return, ‘alice themselves to return for two 
years of duty in a Missouri rural library. The 
other details of this particular project will be 
found described elsewhere in this issue by 
Helen Luce. 

Planning the in-service training program 
for librarians on duty in the state needs to be 
comprehensive in purpose and coverage. Con- 
sideration must be given to the interests of 
those professionals who may want to move 
forward to larger responsibilities created by 
our major efforts to bring about the establish- 
ment of larger administrative units. Among 
those who are not trained professionally we 
hope to awaken an interest in professional 
education and encourage them to take ad- 
vantage of the available scholarships. 

We realize that there are several different 
levels of training programs required to fit the 
varying degrees of training and experience 
found among the prospective trainees. How- 
ever, we are deliberately building each pro- 
gram around a common basic core of content 
that includes such fundamentals as the ad- 
vantages of regional service, systems of serv- 
ice, cooperative services, and standards of 
service. 

Because the program content for all levels 
is too extensive to cover adequately in a one- 
year session, we have lineal each in a three- 
year series, or a program scheduled in the late 
spring for three successive years. 


Graduate Librarians’ Institutes 


Professional librarians on duty in Missouri 
recommended a program of graduate-level 
refresher training. This is a program similar 
to the annual institutes, workshops, or sem- 
inars offered by some library schools, except 
that the three-year series possesses an inter- 
relation to the extent that the entire series 
covers all the major responsibilities confront- 
ing public librarians. 

One graduate library school proposed the 
six weeks’ program with one topic scheduled 
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per week. The series of six topics is being 
offered in groups of two per year. This same 
school furnished a different subject specialist 
as institute director for the first few topics. 
Another graduate school will staff the remain- 
ing topics with the same standard of special- 
ized knowledge. 

This program of graduate institutes is being 
conducted as seminars at the University of 
Missouri, at this institution's invitation. The 
University of Missouri has an undergraduate 
department of library science. The program 
content is geared, after preliminary recon- 
naissance by each instructor, to the practical 
needs particularly fitted to Missouri libraries. 
The great majority of those attending this 
series are directors of county and regional li- 
braries. Attendance has been nearly 100 per 
cent by those eligible. 


Administrative Librarians’ 
Institutes 


For the chief librarians of county, regional, 
and municipal libraries of median-sized bud- 
gets, who do not have full professional train- 
ing, a similar but shorter series of institutes 
is scheduled. Staged also at the University of 
Missouri in the library science department, 
these training conferences are limited to one- 
week length each year for three successive 
years. A nationally known authority in county 
and regional library service is engaged to 
direct the entire series. 

Like the first series described, the program 
content has a core of basic subject matter. The 
three spring sessions form a correlated whole. 
The director makes a preconference visit to 
sample libraries for the purpose of tailoring 
each topic’s coverage to fit the existing situa- 
tion. 

Each participant in this series drafts plans 
on each topic suitable for adoption after re- 
turning home. These were judged as very 
profitable and practical by the participants 
themselves. Of those eligible to attend a large 
majority registered. 


Institutes for Librarians and 
Library Assistants of Small 


Municipal Libraries 


The group of librarians left uncovered by 
the first two programs described above is 
largest in number but has the least opportunity 
to be absent from daily jobs for week-long 
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training. A three-year program of three days 
each year was designed for these individuals 
and scheduled for presentation in several state 
district locations. 

These conferences were open also to the 
nonprofessional staff members of county and 
regional libraries. The state library's field staff 
conduct these institutes. The subject matter 
stresses essentials of service and the need for 
basic collections. Simplified routines are 
emphasized. Still present, however, are the 
rudiments of the basic core subject material 
found in all the other series. 

These sessions were well attended and at- 
tendees spend a goodly portion of their time 
in practical work applicable at home. 


Trustee Conferences 


The comprehensiveness of the in-service 
training program would be incomplete if there 
were no provision made for those individuals 
directly involved in the library service govern- 
ment group: the trustees. As trustees are the 
governing authorities with powers for making 
policies and decisions, a conviction arose that 
the very formidable program of training li- 
brary staff could falter at a dead end if the 
trustees were not offered an overview of the 
subject contents being presented the em- 
ployees. The librarian product of the in- 
service training program must return home, 
with new ideas and plans, to a receptive gov- 
ernment audience. 

For that purpose, then, a new program of 
several one-day district conferences will be 
held each year for three years in the governor's 
name. These Governor's Conferences for 
Public Library Trustees will be open to all 
trustees and interested citizens but will be an 
invitational event for official delegates ap- 
pointed by local boards. 

Because full success is desired in accom- 
plishing the objectives of these conferences, 
an out-of-state library authority has been em- 
ployed to direct them. The program subject 
matter will again include the core of basic 
subjects but will also include trustee selection, 
duties, responsibilities, policy making, service 
goals and objectives, library laws, and build- 
ings. 

Each conference will open with a statement 
from the governor on the importance of the 
trustee’s position in the structure for library 
service. 

All these institutes and conferences are free 
to those who attend. They are financed with 
federal funds under LSA. Representatives 
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Scholarships for 


Rural Librarians 


By Helen Luce 


HE SHORTAGE OF TRAINED PERSONNEL is 

affecting all types of libraries. Certainly 
the state and local public library agencies have 
not escaped this immediate problem in their 
programs under the Library Services Act. 
During the first two years of the Act, over 180 
new positions, requiring a librari- 
ans, were created—and fi//ed—but many posi- 
tions are still vacant. The future? In the next 
few years there will be an ever-increasing 
demand for professional librarians, particu- 
larly in the new regional library systems that 
are being established. 

Five states—Missouri, New York, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin—have 
made a direct approach to this need by 
incorporating scholarship programs in library 
education as part of their state plans under 
LSA. A brief run-down follows: 


Missouri 


January 1958, the Missouri State Library 
started a scholarship project to provide new profes- 
sional personnel fo: the new library service pro- 
grams which were developing in the state. Scholar- 
ships were made available, each worth $2,000, 
which may be used at any ALA-accredited library 
school. Applicants must be eligible for library 
school admission, must be technically employed by 
a Missouri public library or by’ the state library, and 
must agree to return after graduation to a Missouri 
rural public library for a two-year period. The 
grant may be used for continuous training until the 
degree is earned, or it may be used for a consecu- 
tive series of summer school sessions. 

The recruiting committee of the Missouri Library 
Association screens applicants, making recommen- 
dations to the state library. Six applications were 
received in fiscal 1958, and two Missourians were 
qualified and accepted. These first two scholarship 
winners will return to Missouri this summer; one 
already has a position in a regional library enlarged 
through a federal demonstration grant, and the 
other will return in time to select one of several 
openings created through regional demonstrations. 
Paxton Price, state librarian, reports that there 
appear to be enough applicants this second year of 
the program to award this year's five grants, as well 
as the remainder from last year. 


New York 


New York state is in the second year of an active 
training grant program, and scholarships are one 
phase of this project of educaton for rural librarians. 
The maximum grant is $2,000 for a year of study; 
the minimum of $350 is applicable to students who 
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attend an approved library school within 35 miles 
of their residence. The grant, which is paid to the 
school or university in behalf of the student, may 
be used to defray living expenses and fees as well as 
tuition. 

Awards under the New York state scholarship 
plan follow the general pattern of the other edu- 
cational scholarship programs under the New York 
Regents and are restricted to United States citizens 
and residents of the state. Inasmuch as the basic aim 
of the program is to act as an incentive to bring 
new people into the library field, candidates must 
not have matriculated in a library degree program 
prior to receiving a scholarship. Awards are made 
in the order of standing in qualifying examinations, 
and the amount of the grant is dependent upon the 
net taxable balance of the recipient's income. The 
successful applicant must be admissable to an ap- 
proved New York state library school and must also 
declare intention of serving in a public library or 
library system serving rural people for a two-year 
period after completion of his library education. 

As a result of examinations held in eight locations 
in New York state in January and June 1958, 
twenty-three candidates were offered awards ranging 
from $350 to $2,000. All accepted and have reg- 
istered at four of the library schools within the 
state. New York reports that interest in the pro- 
gram is increasing so that it is likely the competitions 
and awards will be continued on a twice-a-year basis 


South Carolina, Vir ginia 


Included in the South Carolina state plan is a 
general “personnel project,’ aimed at supplying 
more professionally trained librarians for public 
libraries in the state. Grants of $3,000 a year over a 
four-year period are available to ten county 0: 
regional library systems which meet state-aid re 
quirements. The libraries receiving grants must 
agree to employ a person who has been admitted to 
an accredited library school, granting a leave of 
absence each summer so the recipient may attend 
library school, and supplement the basic salary by 
annual increases of $200 during the grant period 
Interns receive full salary during study periods; and 
they agree to work in a South Carolina public library 
under the plan for two years after completing degree 
requirements. 

South Carolina now has six interns working 
under the personnel project in Charleston, Green- 
ville, Oconee, Pickens, Greenwood, and Horry 
Counties. Plans are being made to revise the pro- 
gram on a two-year basis in order to get in three 
additional interns before the end of 1961. Under 
the revised plan, interns will work six months, go to 
school six months, and so on. The two-year working 
requirement will still apply, and the libraries em- 
ploying these interns will be required to increase 
salaries after the first year by $400. 

The Virginia state plan has provided scholarships 
in the amount of $1,000 since July 1957. Any public 
library receiving state aid may apply for grants. 
The amount for scholarships is then deducted from 
the library's state aid. Applicants must have been 
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accepted for admission to an ALA-accredited library 
school, must be employed by the library, and must 
agree to return for a two-year period immediately 
following receipt of the degree. In this state the 
training is expected to be completed within twelve 
months. 

The Roanoke County Library has received one 
scholarship, and the Fairfax County Library two 
for the 1958-1959 academic year. The Fairfax 
County students are attending Catholic University 
and McGill University. 


Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin the scholarship program is spon- 
sored jointly by the Wisconsin Library Association 
and the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. This 
project was started in September 1958, at which 
time three scholarships of $1,000 each were made 
available for graduate study. Applicants must be 
residents of Wisconsin and agree to work two years 
in a Wisconsin library serving rural people. 

The scholarship committee of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association worked closely with the secretary 
of the Free Library Commission in recruiting and 
screening candidates for the first awards. Three 
applicants were approved and accepted in Septem- 
ber 1958; but, unfortunately, one recipient found it 
impossible to remain in school. 


A cynic could point out that—even when 
taken together—the scholarship programs, 
limited as they are, can alleviate only a small 
portion of the immediate and pressing needs 
of the Library Services Act programs through- 
out the nation. Their value, however, has 
already been noted in the states with these 
scholarship programs. Irving A. Verschoor, 
director of the Library Extension Division, 
New York State Library, wrote in “Library 
Services Act Scholarships in New York State’’ 
(ALA Bulletin, 52:349-350, May 1958): 
“The point of universal agreement in the 
division is, however, that we are determined 
on the continuance of the training grant 
program.” 


THE BATTLE OF BRADY 
BOULEVARD 


O' THE EIGHTY-FIVE BOOKMOBILE STOPS in the 
San Antonio area, no other community stop 
has grown so greatly within such a short period of 
time as Empire Plaza Community Shopping Center 
Within four months the circulation count has sky- 
rocketed from 144 to 735 

It was a brisk and blustery afternoon last No- 
vember sixth when the Mighty Seven of the book- 
mobile crew withstood the Rousing 735. Greatly 
outnumbered, the veterans of the armored division 
prepared to withstand the impending attack 

A blanket of silence covered the area, as the 
Mighty Seven awaited the onslaught. Staunch, 
peerless, sterling, and true, they stood by their 
posts as the minutes ticked slowly by. Two by two, 
the vanguard awaited the signal from the com 
mandant. One last check of positions and equip- 
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ment . . . strategy well planned . . . each knew what 
he must do. 

Five . four three ... two ...one. 
ear-splitting screams broke the silence, and the 
thundering herd began to swoop down upon the 
Mighty Seven. The trees wavered, the earth shook, 
a cloud of dust surrounded the determined little 
band and the throngs that had galloped into the 
fortress. Empire Plaza was alive with the teeming 
masses who came to seek the store of riches em- 
bodied in number three bookmobile, veteran of 
many a similar campaign. 

Books to the right, books to the left, checked in, 
checked out cookbooks, science books, fairy 
tales, riddles, jokes each sought his prize 
Horses and dogs, jets and rockets, the Wild West 
and the jet age alike were snatched from the vast 
store of knowledge. 

Two hours later, the last of the Rousers had 
retreated, and the weary San Antonio extension 
crew surveyed the expanse. Seven hundred and 
thirty-five was the count. There was a triumphant 
air about the Mighty Seven as they began their 
homeward trek for here again was concrete evidence 
of the need for offering a community more and 
better books to read. 

JEANNE TAYLOR, Extension Department 
San Antonio, Texas, Public Library 





Interstate Library Cooperation 
By Wilfred L. Morin 


HREE VERY INTERESTING COOPERATIVE 

VENTURES are being attempted in New 
England under the Library Services Act. Li- 
brarians have long realized the value of multi- 
county and regional units and have worked 
more or less successfully in this direction for 
better library service, but cooperative ventures 
among states constitute an area which has not 
yet begun to realize its full potential. In New 
England, where the states are relatively small 
geographically and relatively homogenous, 
experimentation with interstate cooperative 
ventures has every chance for success. 

For some time it had seemed feasible to 
several of the New England state librarians 
that some cooperative library activities could 
be performed which would mean a great sav- 
ing of time, effort, and even money. However, 
several problems continued to block progress. 
First, it was a question of money. Each state 
is small; each state needed all the funds it had 
for the basic state library services, and the 
extra amount needed to launch such a project 
was not forthcoming. Secondly, there was a 
strong legal objection to the states entering 
into contractual relationships with each other 
to carry out the desired projects. The attorney 
general of one state said that such a contract 
amounted to a treaty among sovereign states 
and such an action would require the per- 
mission of the United States Congress. 


Film Coo perative 


With the enactment of the Library Services 
Act, and the availability of Federal funds, 
however, the projects seemed nearer to realiza- 
tion if the methods could be found whereby 
the states could cooperate legally. It took 
nearly a year of negotiation but the first co- 
operative venture, a film cooperative, was 
activated in June 1958 among the three north- 
ern New England states—Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire. The most feasible way 
to achieve this cooperation, it was found, was 
for the state agency, as well as the individual 
units within the three states, to make its own 
contract with the audio-visual center at the 
University of New Hampshire. Hence, there 
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is no contract binding the participating agen- 
cies one with another, the only contract being 
between the libraries and the center. 

The agencies which make up the film co- 
operative are the New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, the Maine State Library, as well 
as the libraries of the following New Hamp- 
shire cities: Nashua, Manchester, Concord, 
Laconia, and the Gordon-Nash Library of 
New Hampton. So far, no city libraries in the 
other two states have expressed a desire to join 
the circuit at the present time. Sixteen rural 
libraries in New Hampshire have taken ad- 
vantage of the films available and a number 
of these have instituted a regular schedule of 
programs. 


Advanta ges 


The three state agencies decided to deposit 
their film collections with the audio-visual 
center at the University of New Hampshire 
because it has several points in its favor: 
personnel and equipment to handle the films 
and a location that places it nearly in the center 
of the three participating states. The films 
already owned by the center are essentially 
educational but these also have been made 
available if the states care to use them against 
their payments to the center. 

The participating libraries sign a contract in 
which they agree to purchase each year at least 
one film to be deposited in the film library of 
the center. There is also in the contract a 
release clause, enabling any library to with- 
draw from participation by giving notice by 
April 1 of any year. In such case, the films it 
had on deposit at the center would be returned 
to it by July 1 of that year. 

For the first year, it was decided to purchase 
only children’s films and in the second year 
to expand into the adult field. The films are to 
be used initially for programs within the li- 
braries but eventually the hope is to make 
them available to organizations and groups in 
the community on the same basis as books. It 
is estimated that the three states, at their next 
committee meeting, will vote to expend close 
to $5,000 for the purchase of films to be 
deposited at the center. 
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A participating library is entitled to the free 
use (under established rules and regulations ) 
of all films deposited in the film pool by all 
participating libraries to a total of the normal 
service charges equal to the initial cost of the 
films deposited by the using library during any 
one year. At the conclusion of the annual 
booking date, all films belonging to the par- 
ticipating libraries become available to the 
center for general circulation. 

The service charge, to cover the cost of 
handling (postage, shipping containers, and 
regular care of film), amounts to 50 cents per 
film during the initial period of building up a 
backlog of films, since the center is self-sup- 
porting. This service charge may eventually 
vary according to the number of films released 
by the participating libraries to the center for 
rental. 

Libraries in communities of over 10,000 
population must become participating agencies 
in order to benefit under its provisions. Com- 
munities of under 10,000 population are 
enabled to borrow these films free of charge, 
except for return postage, against the credit 
accumulated by the state library with its 
purchase of films. As an aid to the small rural 
libraries, the state library will book films and 
attempt to meet requests from these libraries. 
It is hoped that, later on, the libraries may 
apply directly to the audio-visual center for the 
films as they become more familiar with 
procedures. 

In many cases, the state library supplies the 
operator and projector for the programs. 
Again this is a service performed initially by 
the state library in the hope that in the near 
future the local community will be able to 
provide these essential services. 

In the spring of 1959 a series of six regional 
workshops will be held in New Hampshire to 
acquaint the librarians with the best and most 
economical use of films and equipment. 
Margery Stroud, public library consultant on 
the New Hampshire staff, will handle the 
workshops for the state. Miss Stroud is also 
secretary of the preview committee which 
selects the films. 


Publishin g Cooperative 


The second cooperative venture is a pub- 
lishing one between Vermont and New 
Hampshire. For many years, New Hampshire 
and Vermont each published a quarterly li- 
brary bulletin. Exploration of the idea of 
merging the two publications was begun. 
Again, the Library Services Act made it possi- 
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PIANISSIMO ? 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public Library's latest 
request for audio-visual service came from a 6th- 
grade boy, who asked if he might listen to records 
through the ear muffs. 


ble to give real thought and effort to this 
project with the result that, in December 1957, 
North Country Libraries began to appear. 
This is published every month, except July and 
August, with a circulation of 3,000 copies, 
1,500 for each state. It is mailed to every 
librarian and trustee in the two states. 

Since many of the librarians do not sub- 
scribe to book review publications, the bulletin 
is especially strong in this area. There is also 
material on how-to-do-it for the nonpro- 
fessional librarian. If requests for reprints 
and extra copies are any indication of interest 
and worth, this little publication has already 
earned a reputation for itself. 

In order for the two states to put into effect 
this cooperative project, a gentleman's agree- 
ment was worked out by the purchasing agents 
of both states so that duplicate requisitions 
for the printing of the publication would 
allow for bids by printers in both states. The 
first year a firm in Montpelier, Vermont, got 
the order and the second year a firm in Little- 
ton, New Hampshire. The printer divides the 
bill in half and bills each state agency for one- 
half of the cost. 

The editor, Louise Hazelton, is employed 
on a part-time basis. She is a professional li- 
brarian, the wife of the law librarian at the 
New Hampshire State Library. She is paid a 
flat fee per issue and, as in the case of the 
printer, bills each state for half the amount 
The bulletin is mailed from Montpelier by the 
staff of the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission and the New Hampshire State 
Library is billed one-half of the mailing costs 

The third cooperative project is the pro- 
duction of a film to promote library develop- 
ment in New England, taking into considera- 
tion its special problems and characteristics 
There is a steering committee of six, one 
drawn from each of the New England states, 
exploring the possibilities of a film that would 
be geared to New England library needs. The 
committee has met several times and at this 
writing they have decided that the film should 
be in color, about twenty minutes long, with a 
narrator. 

In New England, the administrative prob 
lem of the county is absent. There is a move 
on at the present time, in one state at least, to 
abolish the county as a unit of government 
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since it has practically no functions to support 
or funds to administer. Therefore th. county 
base, upon which so many other library films 
have been made, is not an effective method of 
presentation. Script writers are in touch with 
members of the committee and Bill Allen of 
the New Hampshire State Library, chairman 
of the committee, reports that one basic idea 
presented by the script writers for handling 
the problem of presentation is “most exciting 
and imaginative.” 

In this brief discussion of these three co- 
operative ventures among the New England 
states, the cooperative spirit, the hard work, 
and the determination to make the projects 
worthwhile cannot be adequately delineated. 
Suffice it to say that these necessary ingredients 
must be there or else the projects would not 
have matured so rapidly and so well. All 
librarians are looking forward to these co- 
operative projects among the New England 
states because of a feeling that library service 
cannot be isolated in the community, in the 
county, or even in the state. 


A UNIVERSITY COOPERATES 


(Continued from page 651) 
Area cooperative meetings among libraries 


have resulted where librarians and trustees 
talk shop on a local level. 

A consultant librarian has been added to 
the headquarters staff and offers professional 


help upon request and is helping to develop 
a spirit of friendly cooperation among the 
libraries. 

A processing center is being established at 
the regional library which will offer catalog- 
ing and technical processing service to area 
libraries. 

Establishing this federal library project in 
cooperation with a university has made it 
possible to develop a library program for the 
region and to profit by the good will and 
experience gained by the university serving 
area-wise. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 679) 
from nonrural or adequate libraries are not 
admitted in dominating numbers, although 
they are invited to attend. 

Attendance from the rural and inadequate 
libraries is encouraged by offering the payment 
of full but actual expenses incurred by at- 
tendance, provide! each eligible librarian 
presents authority from the library board to 
attend the entire series. 

The expenses of the official delegates to the 
trustees’ conferences will be paid in return 
for the represented library board's resolution 
setting aside a mee‘ing to hear the report on 
the conference from the delegate. 





QUOTE . 


UNQUOTE 


From the Cameron Parish, Louisiana, Library Demonstration Field Con ultant’s Informal Report 


RINGING BOOKS TO THE BOOKLESS is always a 

heart-warming task, and it was certainly that 
in Cameron Parish. I think I have mentioned the 
regard with which the book is held, as a physical 
object, because of Hurricane Audrey. I would like 
to point here to the many families who told me of 
buying encyclopedias for their children. I think 
of our branch assistant, working for $100 a month 
to refurnish her house—who has just spent $150 
for a Compton's. And, seeing readers check out 
Thomas Hardy (a LSU student, who wants to read 
and read and read) and Shakespeare (a Grand 
Chenier teacher, who took it out after I had shown 
her—and she had read—Shakespeare of London) 
and other books generally considered “hard dig- 
ging’ makes me feel we made an error in judgment 
in placing 30 pocket books on the bookmobile to 
tempt readers. . 

Because we believe bookmobile service sells it- 
self we plan to take various board members and 
library friends on runs this fall, counting on plenty 
of readers asking for plenty of books. 

The Grand Lake—Sweet Lake run is our longest 
trip. We generally leave close to 7:30 and get back 
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a little after 5, though whether or not the pontoon 
bridge is up or down is a big factor. On our first 
time on this run, we circulated 250 books; this time 
we did 300; and the third time, 350. There was 
wind damage from Audrey but no great amount of 
water. There are 7 stops, two in very smal] villages, 
four at country stores, one at a fishing camp. 

We drove 25-30 miles north from Cameron to 
our first stop, Hackett’s store (on the Lake Charles 
Hwy.), where Mr. Hackett left some early custom- 
ers to come tell us that he hadn't liked his book 
(Grey's Wildfire) because “it wasn’t natural for a 
wild horse which nobody could ride to let a chit 
of a girl get up on him and canter away.” He is 
School Supetintendent Hackett’s brother and pretty 
much informed on the iibrary. Said he noticed men, 
women, and children reading in his neighborhood 
and he wondered if any of the work was getting 
done. All of this was while Mr. Broussard was 
putting up the bookmobile sides, for while there 
are only two houses close by, people come from up 
and down the road and the stop is one of the 
largest. 
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A retired school teacher came to thank us for 
getting Marshall's To Live Again for her; it meant 
so much, for she too had just lost her husband. She 
was very earnest and very sweet, and she told me 
in almost a whisper that she wrote poetry, and 
could I get her a rhyming dictionary. A little boy 
told me that Buffalo Bill was his grandfather's 
uncle, and he needed a book about him. I found 
the book but doubted the story until an adult on 
board affirmed it. A great many of the women took 
out gardening books. One wanted a book on how 
to play the piano, and Mr. Broussard took charge 
of her because apparently he learned to play all by 
himself, well enough to play at church now. An 
elderly woman got a book of short religious medi 
tations to read to her blind mother, and then she 
chose a book of very sophisticated sketches for the 
same purpose. A good many books were exchanged 
among the readers, one recommending to another. 
I noted the popularity of 23 Came Back, a portion 
of it being about a Grand Chenier boy. 

At Hebert’s Gulf Station stop, still on the Lake 
Charles Highway, the storekeeper came out just to 
check on us, he said, because he didn’t get books, 
just brought cokes. A man wanted an astronomy 
book, the Nature of the Universe—he sent a note. 
Then there was the little preschool-age girl, in a 
clean blue dress but barefooted. Both Mr. Brous- 
sard and I worked on her, showed her every kind 
of book in the world—about dogs, children, ABC’s, 
farms—and she would just shake her head with her 
finger in her mouth. I thought she only wanted our 
attention and had given up when Mr. Broussard 
noticed she had brought a Caldecott back and 
offered her a Leslie Brooke book and her face lit up 
and her hand came forward—it was what she 
wanted, exactly. 

We left the highway and went into what they 
call the “Big Pasture’’ country, and the rest of our 
stops are on either side of the lake. Blanchard's is 
a small store, neat as a pin and with excellent stock 
as TV frozen dinners. Mrs. Blanchard brought in 
three books and got them all renewed because I 
think she finds reading hard going. She talked 
about A Nun's Story enthuiastically, but didn’t like 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood. 

Askew’'s is right on the lake, with large old-time 
white houses lived in by year-round people, rather 
pretty because there are shade trees and crepe 
myrtles. A car came whizzing up and a mother 
who couldn't get out because she said she was in 
her canning clothes let her six children come for 
library cards for her to sign on the spot. Said her 
clan had made her miserable for the past two weeks 
because she hadn't gotten their cards on the book- 
mobile’s first visit. The restaurant keeper in the 
side of the store was boiling figs in a big black pot, 
and the smell was delicious but, the heat intense 
Mr. Pagan brought back an armful of books and 
some new magazines which he gave us. He selected 
four more books and sat down, commenting that he 
would “wait for the young man to come and open 
up the sides,” that he had saved two places in his 
allotment for “outside books.” He told me that the 
bookmobile meant everything to him after just one 
visit. He is a man of education, retired, and prob- 
ably very lonely. We had a steady stream of folks 
The westerns are popular but whodunits must be 
an acquired taste. Big novels circulated about as 
well as the paperbacks if you could tel! the reader 
something about the story; and nonfiction was asked 
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for more frequently than fiction. The Lenski books 
have replaced the Potters among the youngest. 

At Mrs. Savoie’s little store she greeted me like 
a long lost friend A woman in frayed shorts 
and a man’s shirt came and took out some excellent 
books. Two small boys arrived on bicycles, got out 
Civil War material because one of them said his 
great grandfather had been a drummer boy in that 
war. ? 

Our last stop was at Sweet Lake village where 
two board members met us. Here we drive around 
the village and blow the horn before pulling up to 
a stop. More children met the bookmobile here 
than at other stops, and children from poor homes 
apparently. We also had dog visitors and very 
small babies in arms. One woman asked for exact 
authors and titles: Woman Gardener, How to Re- 
member Names and Faces, and a book on glamorous 
hair-do's; a man wanted something on astronomy; 
another on carpentry; another on citrus fruit 
raising. We had brought some art books for a girl, 
found out she meant she wanted books on how to 
paint. There was the little girl with a pet coon who 
wanted coon books, and we got her one by Gall, 
one about the care of unusual pets including a 
coon. There was interest in a book of recipes com- 
piled by the rural mail carriers’ auxiliary and in- 
cluding recipes from Cameron cooks. I was de- 
lighted to hear Mr. Broussard telling one large 
woman, obviously a good cook, just how to make 
Boston cream pie. We also had a box of gift books 
brought us at this stop—a set which we probably 


won't use—and we declined an invitation to stop 


at Mrs. Hebert’s on the way home for coffee 
always on the stove—because we knew the one 
person in the Cameron Branch had been there all 
day without a luncheon break. 





The Library Services Act: 
A Selective Bibliography 


By Herbert A. Carl 


7s SELECTIVE LIST OF REFERENCES, pre- 

pared by the Library Services Branch of 
the United States Office of Education, indi- 
cates the range of material on various aspects 
of the Library Services Act, principally since 
the time of its passage in 1956. 
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Fall, 1957. 
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JAVELIN, Muriet C. “Adult Services Under the 
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Lorzeaux, Marie D. “Library Services Bill in the 
Making,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 30:41-61, 
September 1955. 


LORENZ, JOHN G. “Books for County People,” 
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LORENZ, JOHN G. and Cart, HERBERT A. “Books 
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brary Services Act for Services to Children and 
Young People,” ALA Bulletin, 53:118-122, 
February 1959. 


MarTIN, LOWELL A. “Library Standards and the 
Federal Program,” Library Journal, 82:2315- 
2317, October 1, 1957. 


Morin, WILFRED L. “Alaska and the Library 
Services Act: A Field Visit,’ ALA Bulletin, $2: 
621-624, Septembe~ 1958. 

MULLEN, EVELYN Dery. “Libraries to Leeward,” 
School Life, January—February 1959. 


OLSON, EDNA. Activisies of Librarians and Trus- 
tees Under the Litrary Services Act Program 
Report Prepared for American Association of 
Library Trustees, American Library Association 
Conference, San Fruncisco, 1958. Author, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia, 
1958. 42p. (Mimeographed.) 


SCHENK, GRETCHEN K. “Library Services— 
ABC's,” Library Jeurnal, 82:1018-1023, April 
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State Plans Under the i ibrary Services Act; A Sum- 
mary of Plans ana Programs for Fiscal 1957, 
Submitted Under Public Law 597, 84th Con- 
gress, prepared by che Library Services Branch, 
US. Office of Education. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1958, 84p. 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1958, No. 10.) 


Other Sources of Information 
on the Library Services Act 


There are many sources of information on 
various aspects of the Library Services Act. 
A check of Library Literature will reveal 
many entries on this rural library services 
program. National library periodicals (spe- 
cifically in such departments as the ‘“Wash- 
ington Reports” of the ALA Bulletin, “The 
News” of the Library Journal, and the “ALA 
Washington Notes” of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin) usually contain current facts on the 
program. Annual publications such as the 
American Library Annual (Bowker) and the 
yearly editions of the Book of the States pre- 
sent over-all pictures. 

Detailed accounts of state and territorial 
library plans for extending services to rural 
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areas can often be noted in the many and 
varied publications (periodicals, bulletins, re- 
ports) of state and territorial libraries as well 
as in the publications of regional and state 
library associations. 

The Library Services Branch of the United 
States Office of Education will be issuing a 
supplement to State Plans Under the Library 
Services Act in June 1959. This supplement 
will include programs of the 50 participating 
states and territories for fiscal 1958. A prog- 
ress report is also being prepared by the 
branch on the results of the first two years 
of the Act. Direct communications is con- 
stantly maintained from the Library Services 
Branch to the directors of the state library 
extension agencies through its LSA Memo- 
randums and LSA Administrative Memo- 


randums, The mailing list for these memo- 
randums is necessarily restricted. 


a 8 
TALKING BOOKS 


-— TALKING BOOK is this year celebrating its 
25th anniversary. Since 1934, more than 
7,000,000 records have been made at the American 
Foundation for the Blind at 15 West 16th Street, 
New York City. In Louisville, Kentucky, at the 
American Printing House for the Blind, additional 
millions of records have been prepared ‘‘solely for 
the use of the blind,” as a special inscription on 
each disc indicates. 

Today, all over the United States, city and rural 
delivery mail carriers and parcel post trucks de- 
posit fibreboard boxes, about 14” square and 2” 
deep, with the inscription, “Property of the U.S 
Government, U.S. Mail, Free,” and a white card 
with the name of the recipient. This recipient is 
legally blind, meaning that he has less than 20/200 
vision—or can see at 20 feet what normal vision 
sees at 200, But the present 58,000 blind “readers” 
of Talking Books are far short of the estimated 
350,000 blind people in the United States, who 
could make use of the recorded books—if they only 
knew about them 

Talking Book long-playing records make 2,800 
books available to blind people. They are paid for 
and distributed by the Library of Congress, which 
finances the project through a federal appropriation. 
Titles are selected by a special committee, including 
blind people. 

Any blind person is entitled to borrow these 
books free of charge. The only requirement is that 
he present a doctor's certificate of legal blindness 
to the regional library for the blind serving his 
locality, or to the agency from which he obtains 
his Talking Book player. A blind person can find 
out about this service from his nearest agency for 
the blind 

Books available range from westerns to best 
sellers, from classics and the Bible to travel books 
No category is neglected. In some cases the au- 
thors themselves read all or parts of their books 
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By Way oF CONTRAST 


Four books, each shown with the number of long- 
playing records required to record them as Talking 
Books for blind readers. Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” needs 3 double-sided discs, "War and Peace’ 
119. Shipping container, in which records are 
mailed postage-free to blind readers, is shown in 
background. Talking Books are distributed by Li- 
brary of Congress through 28 regional libraries 
They are recorded and pressed at the American 
Foundation for the Blind in New York City and 
at the American Printing House for the Blind in 

Louisville, Kentucky. 


Harry Truman, Eleanor Roosevelt, Wendell Will- 
kie, Alexander Woollcott, Thomas Mann, Clifton 
Fadiman, Edna Ferber, John Mason Brown, Harry 
Hopkins—these are a few of those who have thus 
served blind people. The average book can be re- 
corded on 18 double-faced requiring 12 
hours’ reading time by authors or professional 
readers. But the Foundation recently has announced 
a new Talking Book record player running at 81/4 
revolutions per minute, which makes possible the 
recording of an entire book on two double-faced 
12” records 

No aid or appliance available to the blind has 
been as good a friend as these Talking Books 
Only about 15% of blind people read Braille with 
any facility. Almost all of them can hear a 
Talking Book 


disc Ss, 


Happy “READING” 
blind reader enjoying a completed Talking 
at the Library for the Blind in New York 
selected by the Library 
erve as regic nal distributing librarie 


r the Talking Book records. 


f 28 libraries 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


| er WE WENT TO WASHINGTON four years 
ago for the hearings on the Library Services 
Bill held by the subcommittee nf the Committee on 
Education and Labor, we heard from 10 Represen- 
tatives, 30 witnesses, and 142 letters and statements 
some glowing predictions of the transformations 
that would result all over the country if only the 
Bill were to be passed. One year later—on May 8, 
1956—the House of Representatives passed the Bill 
by voice vote. The Senate passed it on June 6, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower signed it on June 19, 1956—and 
thus the Library Services Bill became the Library 
Services Act, unlocking the federal treasure box to 
provide financial stimulation for the extension of 
library services to rural areas. 

The past three years have seen much activity— 
nationally each year to secure as large a part as 
possible of the authorized federal appropriation; in 
the states to perfect state plans and to provide 
supplemental legislation and/or funds to insure the 
best utilization of the resources at hand; locally to 
expedite action on every front. 

What actually is happening? Were all the rosy 
predictions just a mirage, or is library-service-to- 
rural-areas a dream that is coming true? This issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin, while it can’t begin 
to include even a substantial part of the data at 
hand, does give a good idea of the Ainds of action 
going on in the rural areas of our country today 
as a direct result of the Library Services Act. While 
it is true that no two states have exactly the same 
situations and problems, yet some have similar 
projects, with local differences. In this issue we 
have expanded our pages enough to include an 
article on every £ind of project. Multiply the proj- 
ects described here by the several states which have 
similar activities, and you will get a thrilling 
glimpse of what really 7s happening as a result of 
the long-awaited passage of the LSA. 

All along we have been only a guest at the feast— 
coming in to taste the hearings, the House vote, 
discussions on state plans, exciting announcements 
of appropriations, the fait accompli. At no time 
have we been the cook, the waiter, the pot washer. 
But others have been busily at work. Some of their 
mames are on or in these articles. More are not 
even mentioned. Yet each one has contributed a 
necessary part. John Lorenz has been our maitre 
d’hétel, pointing out the ingredients that go into 
the master LSA recipe for rural library service. So 
it is with no sense of accomplishment but rather 
with an eager recognition of the tempting aromas 
that we bid you to partake of this issue. Sampling 
it has been an enlightening and satisfying experi- 
ence for us. We trust it will be for you, too. 

National Library Week is being observed as this 
Bulletin goes to press, and we see and hear more 
about books and reading than we might have be- 
lieved possible to get into the public press, on radio 
and television. It is an exciting experience—all the 
more so because of its infrequency—for librarians 
to be in the thick of the topic of the moment. It 
would be difficult to see how anyone could escape, 
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this week at least, from an awareness of books and 
reading. It would also be difficult to understand 
how any librarian could let an opportunity like 
National Library Week go by without utilizing it 
to increase a local awareness of books and read- 
ing—and of his own library's services. 

ALA President Emerson Greenaway pointed out 
the changing conception of librarianship at the 20th 
anniversary meeting of the Library Public Relations 
Council in New York recently: 

Too often we compare our new and brighily-lit 
libraries of today with the stuffy mausoleums of 
yesterday, as if the difference lay in the bricks and 
mortar of the buildings themselves. I would take 
issue with the usual stereotyped picture of the 
librarian with a complex on “silence” and “clean 
hands.” It is unfair to the pioneers, who with a 
real sense of public needs, made library service in 
this country a going concern. 

He who entered the public library of some gen- 
erations ago was probably treated with great cour- 
tesy, his request quietly answered, and his need 
fulfilled. The oe | of such a library were largely 
interested in satisfying the known needs of a public 
that took the trouble and time to seek them out 

Librarians in our own day, however, have gone 
a step further. No longer content to satisfy, they 
must now stimulate. If the community does not 
come to their doorstep, they must go out to the 
community. They learned, we have all learned, 
much later than business or industry, that “it pays 
to advertise.” 

...1 would like to express thanks .. . that your 
“persuasion” that books and libraries are good for 
people has been so remarkably “unhidden” for the 
twenty years you are celebrating tonight. 

The New York Times of April 8 told of one 
to whom library resources were fortunately “un- 


hidden”: 


Story OF SCHOLAR BY HORATIO ALGER 


A onetime $2.50-a-week messenger boy who did 
not go beyond the seventh grade will lecture on the 
life and poetry of Walt Whitman tomorrow night 
before students and distinguished scholars at Neu 
York University. 

He is Charles Evan Feinberg .. . now a prosper- 
ous Detroit businessman. A recognized authority 
on Whitman, he has one of the world's largest 
W hitman collections. 

Although his formal education ended when he 
was 12, he can discuss, besides Whitman, Tennyson 
to Tolstoy and Emerson, Melville, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau. “I'm a product of the public libraries,” 
he said... . 

He has received citations for gifts of Whitman 
manuscripts from many institutions. He has helped 
to organize groups to raise funds for public and 
university libraries. 

May the Library Services Act stimulate services 
that will spark many another potential ‘‘authority” 
through available books and reading. 
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THE 
PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Card Copyholder 


yon TIME, INCREASES EFFICIENCY, REDUCES 
ERROR AND EYE FATIGUE read the ads for type- 
writer copyholders. If you have ever used a copy- 
holder, you know that it is a great improvement 
over placing the copy on the desk beside the type 
writer. What's good for the letter typist ought to 
be good also for the card typist, but, unfortunately 
most copyholders are designed for letters and not 
cards. One library supply house does offer a card 
copyholder which attaches very easily to any type 
writer and a Swiss-made typewriter is so designed 
that the type or ribbon cover or lid is a copyholder 

Actually card copyholder can be 
attached to typewriters very inexpensively 
The materials needed are a “bulldog” or spring 
clip, a bolt, nut, and washer As shown 
in the illustration, the spring clip is simply bolted 
to the curved front of the ribbon cover. Before 
drilling the hole, the spring clip should be tried in 
different positions to determine the best location of 
the hole the bolt 


a “homemade 
most 


and a hole 


A lock washer should be used on the 
to prevent its working loose under the jar of typing 
The bottom lip of the spring clip may have to be 
bent down so that the card will be held level. (See 
drawing.) 

Our use of the spring-clip holder indicates that 
it enables the typist to turn out more work with 
fewer errors. One example; we instruct a typist 
always to type from the main entry card, but we 
find that a typist will sometimes copy from the last 
card typed. Thus, if an error is made in the call 
number on the second tracing card, it is carried on 
to the third tracing, the shelflist card, the book card 
and pocket typist 
to copy from the 
nates “carry-forward 


The card copy device forces the 


main entry card and thus elimi 
errors 

Since the copy and typing are so close tog 
there is certainly 
and less mistaking of 3's for 8's, 6's for 9's 
Oddly have found that typists 
who are accustomed to placing card copy on the 
typing desk do not like to change to the copyholder 
We always ask them just to try it for a week or 
Those who object are usually not as efficient 


less head motion and eye 


enough, we some 


two 


the first few times they use the card copyholder 
However, we have had only one typist who went 
back to putting copy on the desk. The next day she 
changed back to the copyholder, which, of course 
placed the copy practically under her nose. Her 
reason: ‘Seems like those Wilson people are using 
smaller type for these tracings now. 
W. T. JoHNSTON, Librarian 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural ¢ 
Tifton, Georgia 
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QUOTE . 

Books can be bridges over the abysses of ignor 
ance or stupidity, of prejudice and misunderstand 
ing, not alone between two persons, but among 
peoples. Books speak a universal language, n 
matter what the language of their source—like 
music and which know no nationality 
Books can be, often are, both microscopes in whict 
the workings of men’s minds are magnified so skill 
fully that some of their mysteries can be fathomed 
and telescopes which bring closer the far reaches of 
the universe of thought and its beckoning mysteries 

FANNY BUTCHER 
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A’ THE REQUEST OF THE United States Govern- 
ment, the American book publishing industry 
will stage a major book display of representative 
books at the American National Exhibition in Mos- 
cow for six weeks this summer. The purpose is to 
increase understanding in the Soviet Union of the 
American people and American life, including sci- 
ence, technology, and culture. The exhibit, sched- 
uled to open July 4, is being financed partly by the 
United States Government, with private industry 
contributing its products and services 

To arrange the book exhibit itself, a special 
committee of book publishing executives has been 
formed. The American Book Publishers Council 
will coordinate the exhibit, with the assistance of 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute, and 
Combined Book Exhibits. 

The book industry will provide up to 10,000 
volumes reflecting the range and diversity of book 
publishing in the United States and the ways books 
reach people. They will be shown in a book display 
area, in a model home and apartment, in the toy, 
architecture, and photographic areas, and possibly 
in a bookmobile. Mass market paperbounds will be 
shown in kiosks. The exhibit will also be designed 
to suggest the “openness” of American society, and 
particularly of its intellectual and cultural life, by 
showing the freedom of access the American people 
have to the widest possible range of ideas and in- 
formation, not only of American origin, but from 
other cultures, including Russian. 

Books will be arranged in the following display 
categories: an information center and display of 
books about publishing, including the chief biblio- 
graphic reference sources; scientific, technical, and 
medical books, and scholarly books in other cate- 
gories, with special emphasis on economics, sociol- 
ogy, political science, philosophy, and psychology; 
current fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and drama; chil- 
dren's books, with special emphasis on picture 
books; American literary classics—a display of the 
variety of editions of the work of the dozen or so 
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American literary figures best known to Russia; 
art books, with emphasis on contemporary and ab- 
stract American art; photographic books about the 
United States; textbooks; law books, designed to 
illustrate the differences in Russian and American 
legal concepts; reference books, showing the basic 
sets of encyclopedias available in the United States; 
book clubs (a unit demonstrating the role of book 
clubs in American life, showing a few recent selec 
tions from the principal clubs); books about Russia 
(current American books both popular and schol- 
arly); Russian literature in translation, with em- 
phasis on inexpensive editions, showing the wide 
range of Russian classics available in the United 
States; plus a group of books of Russian origin 
produced and published in the United States in the 
Russian language; foreign culture, conveying one of 
the major themes of the book exhibit, that the best 
in ideas of all other cultures are freely and easily 
available; paperbound books. 

The committee also hopes to show a set of the 
AIGA's Rifty Books of the Year, a sampling of 
government publications, illustrating how govern- 
mental actions are reported to the public, as well 
as the availability of inexpensive pamphlets; cook- 
books, how-to-do-it books, hobby, and sports books; 
and probably a unit containing a large number of 
publications by business firms, trade associations, 
labor unions, religious organizations, foundations 
and other private groups. 

The selection of the books in these categories is 
by librarians and other prominent experts in various 
fields. Lists have been divided by publisher and 
distributed by Combined Book Exhibits, together 
with shipping instructions. Participating publishers 
are asked not only to contribute books, but to under 
write the expenses incurred in assembling and ship- 
ping the books to Moscow and providing at 
four Russian-speaking supervisory attendants. There 
will be a brochure in Russian, explaining book pub 
lishing and distribution in the United States. There 
will also be graphic displays related to each of the 
categories. 
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Benjamin A. Custer, editor of the Decimal Clas- 
sification, Library of Congress, and Godfrey Dewey, 
son of the founder of the DC and president of 
Forest Press, publisher of the DC, returned recently 
from a two-week visit, March 1-15, to the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands. The trip, which 
was taken at the publisher's expense, served to 
foster British and international interest in and use 
of the DC, in school, public, and special libraries. 

Either separately, or in company with Dr. Dewey, 
Mr. Custer visited the following: (1) the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford University; (2) the public librar- 
ies of Birmingham and Liverpool, both of which, 
since World War II, are converting to DC; (3) the 
University of Birmingham, whose library uses the 
LC (or “Congress,” as it is called there) classifica- 
tion; (4) the U.S. Information Library in London; 
(5) the library of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion; (6) the National Central Library, which cen- 
tralizes interlibrary loans and exchanges of materi- 
als, and has an LC depository catalog for entries 
printed before August 1, 1942; (7) the British 
Museum, which has exciting new plans for issuing 
a printed catalog of its entire collection of printed 
books through 1955, to be completed within 6 or 7 
years, and to be kept up to date by annual supple- 
ments with cumulations; (8) the offices of the 
British National Bibliography, where the conse- 
quences of arranging entries according to the new 
16th edition of DC (1958) are still being weighed; 
(9) the Royal Geographical Society, where Living- 
stone’s and Stanley's African headgear are on dis- 
play; (10) the headquarters of Aslib; (11) the 
British Standards Institution, where the English 
language edition of the Universal Decimal Classi- 
fication is prepared; (12) the headquarters of FID 
at the Hague, where Dewey and Custer participated 
in a meeting at which tentative decisions were 
made pointing toward closer liaison between the 
UDC and the DDC, with prospects of arresting 
the present trend toward divergence between the 
foundations of the two systems and of replacing it 
by a trend of gradual convergence, with due allow- 
ance for the different purposes which the two sys- 
tems serve; (13) the headquarters of the Library 
Association, where the travelers talked with officers 
of the association, and met with two groups, one of 
librarians interested in employing the DC in the 
burgeoning school libraries of the British Common- 
wealth, and the other of librarians anxious to assist 
the DC editors in making future editions of con- 
tinuously greater assistance to non-U.S. (and par- 
ticularly British) users 

The DC representatives were greatly helped in 
their travels and in their conferences by Robert I 
Collison, who spent 1951-1952 in the United States, 
chiefly at UCLA, and whom many American librar- 
ians still remember with friendly feelings. Every- 
where they found the Library of Congress and the 
Decimal Classification to be held in highest regard, 
and their names to be keys to a warm and gracious 
welcome 


A preliminary meeting of the International 
Federation of Library Associations Working Group 
on Coordination of Cataloging Principles will be 
held at Chaucer House, London, July 20-25, to plan 
the organization and agenda of an International 
Cataloging Conference. Participating will be a 20- 
member working group of international composi- 
tion, with F, C. Francis, director of the British 
Museum, as chairman, This group wiil meet purely 
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for the purpose of identifying problems for dis- 
cussion and making plans for their effective treat- 
ment at the fully representative conference which 
will follow 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee of the 
American Library Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Wyllis E. Wright, is working in close co- 
operation with this IFLA group in order that the 
forthcoming Catalog Code may be as international 
in aspect as possible. 
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A rare copy of a Providence newspaper dated July 
13, 1776, containing one of the first printings of the 
Declaration of Independence, was recently presented 
to Boston University’s Chenery Library. The four- 
page newspaper, The Providence Gazette and Coun 
try Journal, presented by Clara W. Crane of Bridge 
water, Mass., also contains several colorful versions 
of the news of the day. 
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A collection of the writings of Winston Churchill, 
and related works, has been presented to the Colum- 
bia University Libraries by Daniel Longwell, now 
of Neosho, Mo., a member of the Columbia College 
class of 1922. Mr. Longwell, formerly an editor 
of Life and Time magazines, and a Doubleday 
executive, is a trustee of the American Federation 
of Arts 

The collection of more than 200 items comprises 
primarily first editions, many of them autographed 
by Sir Winston. Other materials include galley 
proofs, articles, books about the English statesman 
other memorabilia. The gift, to be housed in 
the Special Collections at Columbia, will be known 
as “The Works and Records of Sir Winston 
Churchill 

‘Portraits in Print,’ a ten-week television series 
produced in cooperation with the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, has been purchased by the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The series is being kinescoped at 
WHYY-TV, Channel 35, Philadelphia's educational 
television station 
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The series consists of ten biographical profiles of 
prominent writers of the past. Prints, engravings, 
and portraits from the Free Library's collections are 
used to visualize the author's life and times. Bio- 
graphical portions from his works are read by 
actors ‘‘on camera.” Among the authors slated for 
hlming are: Daniel Defoe, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Washington Irving, Oliver Goldsmith, and Victor 
Hugo 

The center will make the series available to some 
40 communities in the United States through its 
network of educational stations Portraits in 
Print’ was originated and scripted by Kathleen 
Molz, the Free Library's public relations officer 


Gilbert Highet talks in the current series wil 
include 
NUMBER 9 The Teacher's Lite 
NuMBER 10 Hot Gospeller the stor 
Aimée Semple McPherson, based 
by Lately Thomas 
Nt Ten Commandments f 
part on On Translation 


NuMBER 12 A Neglected American 
Ralph Waldo Emerson as poet, compa 
Walt Whitman. 

NUMBER 13 A Personal Library. 

The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Depository Libraries 


O* MARCH 16, the Depository Library Act of 
1959 (H.R.519) passed the House and was 
referred to the Senate with a request for concurrence 
with the House action. The bill is now under con 
sideration by the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration and mail urging favorable action on 
it should now go to all Senators 

The proposed legislation was developed by a 
subcommittee of the House Administration Com- 
mittee with the assistance of ALA's Public Docu- 
ments Committee According to Benjamin E 
Powell, chairman, the principal new provisions of 
the bill are 
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Revision of the law on a more equitable basis is 
needed since the legislation under which the presen 
depository library system operates has been revised 
only slightly since 1895, when the General Printing 
Act was enacted. Since then the population of the 
country has shifted, libraries and new research cen 
ters have been developed, the nature of federal 


documents has changed, and demand for the as 
increased 


t 


The additional expense to the federal government 
be modest 
} 
I 


of administering this legislation should 
Those who have studied the bill are of t 
that in view of its contributions in the 

wider and more efficient distribution of government 
publications and its relief to depository libraries 
the cost will be negligible 


Blind 


A number of bills to study the needs of 
are being considered by the Special Education Sub 
committee of the House Education and Labor Con 
mittee. ALA presented testimony in suppor 
thorough study of the needs of the blind, reco 
ing that library service to the blind was one of t! 
areas in need of understanding and support. Many 
bills have been introduced but those receiving major 
attention are H.R.5243 (Fogarty, D 
H.R. 356 (Elliott, D.. Ala.); H.R. 4353 
R.. Utah); S.686 (Holland, D., Fla.); 
(Langer, R., N.D.) 


Ind 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


Legislation to provide for the 
control of juvenile deliquency is under consider: 
tion in both Senate and House. In March, ALA 
presented testimony before the House Special Edu 
cation Subcommittee approving legislation to obtain 
facts on a national scale about juvenile delinquency 
in order to control it. Attention was called to 
contribution libraries can make through work with 
young adults. 

Numerous bills have been introduced and may 
be requested from your Congressman. H.R. 3464 
(Elliott, D.; Ala.) and S. 694 (Hill, D., Ala. and 
Clark, D., Penn.) are identical. Other bills with 
varying provisions are H.R.319 (Addonizio 
D., N.J.); H.R. 772 (Green, D., Ore.); H.R. 1084 
(Zelenko, D., N.Y.); and S.765 (Hennings 
D., Mo.). 
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Reviewed by 


BO OKS “# FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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1. BRAUN, Sipney D., ed. Dictionary 
New York, Philosophical 
$10 


Literature 
1958 362p 
GWYN An Introduction 
Be ginnings to the Six- 
Dufour Editions 


2. WILLIAMS, 
Welsh Poetry. From the 
teenth Century. Philadelphia 
Albert Saifer, 1952. 271p. $5 

3. TAYLOR, ARCHER and BARTLETT JERE WHIT 
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Belknap Press, 1958. 418p. $9.50 
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York, 
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Macmillan, 1958. 970p. $16 
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JABLONSKI, STANLEY. Russian-English 
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i23p. $11 


8. Joint Refractory Committee of the American 
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Refractorie Bibl graphy, 1947-1956 
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New York 
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taineering. New York, Philosophical Library, 1958 
175p 

12. Lexis, Lisa. Folk Dances of Latin America 
New York, Scarecrow, 1958. 309p. $6 

13. FisHER, STANLEY W. The China Collectoy 
Guide. New York, 507 Fifth Avenue, Collings Inx 
(sole distributors), 1958. 193p. $6 

14. White, Cart M. § f Informati 
in the Social Sciences, an annotated bibliography 


New York, Distributed by the Columbia University 
Bookstore, 1959. 130 leaves, mimeo. $2.50 


15. The World of Learning. 9th ed 
London, Europa Publications Limited, 1958. 1139p 
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16. FLACK 
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ton, American Council on Education, 
pa. $1.50 


MICHAEL J. Sources 
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1958 


17. THOMAS, DANIEL H. and LYNN M. Cast 
Guide the Diplomatic Archives of Western 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
389p $7.50 
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Ill., Garrard Press, 


18. SPACHEI 
Poor Reader 


1958. 168p. pa 


Language and Literature 


MBRACING ALL PERIODS is the Diéctionar) 
French Literature,’ principally the work of th 
chairman of the French Department of Yeshiva 
University, with the assistance of about 20 con 
tributors them from universities in New 
York City, who have written articles on the various 
movements, schools, and literary genres, varying in 
length from about two pages (e.g., bar 
seven (e.g.. Py language and literature) 
Brief, critical estimates of authors, definitions of 
terms, and synopses of individual works make up 
the body of this alphabetically arranged volume 
whose usefulness is added to by the many appended 
bibliographies, the emphasis on modern writers 
and 18 full-page photographs of individual authors 
An Introduction Welsh Poetry* has been out 
for some time, but in spite of generous reviews Of 
its English edition, this critical and 
count from the beginnings to the sixteenth century 
has not been reviewed in this country. Because it 
is the only general book on the subject 
it quotes generously from the poetry, with accon 
panying English translations and with the rules of 
Welsh versification, it will be a valuable referenc 
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compilers of these phrases from a period when 
regional literature was in flower 

The prolific Eric Partridge’s latest work is Ori- 
gins,’ an etymological dictionary of the 12,000 
commonest words in modern English, in which he 
has “concentrated upon civilization rather than 
upon science and technology.” Dialect, cant, and 
slang have been largely ignored, but certain expres- 
sions used in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
etc., have been included. If one: agrees with the 
compiler that Skeat’s and Weekley’s etymological 
dictionaries “treat words so briefly and ignore rami- 
fications so wholeheartedly that it was easy to plan 
a work entirely different,” then it will be easy to 
add this most recent one, which in spite of its 
abbreviations still retains the old Partridge flavor. 

Companion volume to Muller's English-Russian 
Dictionary (C.R.B. March 1959), Smirnitsky’s 
Russian-English Dictionary*® in its third edition 
contains 50,000 words, in modern orthography. 
Like its companion, it illustrates the meaning of a 
word in context in example sentences or phrases, 
and aims to include both literary and scientihc ter- 
minology. This third edition of an established title 
should help to meet the increasing demand for 
good Russian dictionaries. 


Science and Technology 


Castilla’s Spanish and English Technical Diction- 

ary® is restricted to the fields of engineering tech- 
nology, except for those words from the physical, 
chemical, and biological sciences which are of im- 
portance to engineers and technologists. Also added 
are words of importance in everyday language, im- 
portant abbreviations, commercial and legal terms, 
but fields are not indicated except in cases of 
ambiguity. An effort has been made to include 
new terminology from rapidly developing techno- 
logical branches, and to represent both Spanish and 
Latin American, English and American usage. 
Printed in Spain and stoutly bound, these large 
volumes are a valuable source for translators, stu- 
dents, and business and industry 

Material used in preparation of Jablonski’s 
Russian-English Medical Dictionary" was obtained 
from the collection of the National Library of 
Medicine. It includes terms extracted from medical 
periodicals, textbooks, encyclopedias, handbooks, 
and other sources published in the Soviet Union 
from 1946 to 1957, their _— equivalents being 
selected according to their standard usage in Dor- 
land’s medical dictionary. Arrangement of entries 
covering all principal branches of medicine and all 
principal paramedical sciences follows the rules of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. Words appearing in several 
forms or with varied spellings are listed as separate 

entries and cross references are used sparingly. 
Since the medical terminologies of both languages 
contain many dissimilarities in spite Of many simi- 
larities, this well-printed dictionary will meet a 
long felt need. 

Refractories Bibliography, 1947-1956*° contains 
over 9.500 references to the periodical literature 
and to U.S. foreign patents, continuing an earlier 
bibliography covering the period 1928-1947. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author (Russian authors’ 
names transliterated), its abstracts are drawn from 
such sources as Analytical Abstracts, Ceramic Ab- 
stracts, etc., and its subject index is extensive. It 
provides a comprehensive world coverage of the 
raw materials, manufacture, properties, and uses of 
refractories. 
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Facilitating the finding of formulas is The Cumu 
lative Index for the Chemical Formulary,* 
covering volumes I to X. Its 25,000 entries include 
cross references which embrace the titles of the 
formulas as well as their subject matter. But more 
often than not, references are listed under variant 
headings, e.g., the same citations appearing under 
Cream, Deodorant and Deodorant Creams. There is 
no evidence that machines were used in the retrieval 
of this information, though the subject matter 
would seem to lend itself to some of the newer 
methods. 


Arts and Skills 


America’s Arts and Skills,” which appeared two 
years ago, was recently offered for $5, which places 
within the budget of small libraries this handsomely 
illustrated commentary on the things Americans 
have used in their daily living—in the home and 
at work. Chronologically arranged, from colonial 
times to the present, the excellent colored photo 
gtaphs of chairs and carriages, glassware and pew 
ter, as well as exteriors of cabins and skyscrapers 
are accompanied by an interesting running com- 
mentary which gives the volume both historical and 
artistic significance. Sources for pictures and a sub- 
ject index add to its reference value 

A Dictionary of Mountaineering,” a British im 
port, is not a A. to-do-it book, but intended to 
elucidate the jargon of British mountaineering for 
novices. Some of the brief, but informative, ex 
planations are accompanied by black and white 
sketches. Briefly identified are abbreviations for 
organizations, e.g., American Alpine Club, and a 
number of French, German, and Italian climbing 
terms; and principal mountain ranges of the world 
The clearly-written and well-printed text which 
truly supplements a general dictionary recommends 
this to libraries in mountain-climbing regions 

Folk Dances of Latin 
annotated bibliography, 


America™ began as an 
and when published con 
tained 605 items. But this is not the half of this 
volume, for the author has included a preliminary 
classification and brief discussion of the principal 
dance forms. Charts listing the dances give tradi- 
tion, location, function, form, and kind of musical 
ne in parallel columns. These are fol 
lowed by a discussion and listing of folklore pub- 
lications and societies, these, in turn, being followed 
by more discussion of the dances. Arranged geo- 
graphically under Mexico and Central America 
Venezuela and Colombia, Brazil, the Caribbean 
Islands, etc., its appendix describes available record 
ings, these too being listed by geographical area 
A brief name index is appended to this useful 
bibliographic and descriptive guide 

The China Collectors’ Guide™ is a British import 
devoted to the representative porcelain and earthen 
ware of the chief factories, first published in the 
form of articles intended for the beginner. Because 
it emphasizes good taste in form and decoration 
and because its black and white photographs repre 
sent typical pieces which are within the scope of 
the average collector, it should prove useful, though 
more so in British than American libraries. 


Social Sciences 


Sources of Information in the Social Science 
now issued in a preliminary form, is an annotated 


guide arranged under eight broad headings: social 
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science, history including biography and genealogy, 
economics and business, sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, social psychology, education, and political 
science. Using what he terms the “functional ap- 
proach,” Dr. White has listed under each category 
the sources for background introductions, history, 
method, study, and teaching. These are followed 
by reference sources listed chiefly by form, e.g., 
guides, bibliographies, abstracts, dictionaries, direc- 
tories, and periodicals. Many of these latter are 
accompanied by very informative annotations. But 
it the excellent selection, the wide range of 
sources, and the up-to-dateness which recommend 
this modest mimeographed compilation, not for its 
format but its content. Though it will be of value 
in library schools, it should also be useful to col 
lege and public reference librarians who wish to 
review the adequacy their collections in the 
social sciences. Since ther« no separate work 
which covers this ever-expanding field, it is hoped 
that the compiler will develop this present work 
into such a guide, adding, if possible, prefatory 
comment on the scope, schools of thought, methods, 
and current problems in the separate fields included 

The World of Learning,” now in its ninth edi- 
tion, follows the pattern of earlier editions in giving 
brief information on learned societies and research 
institutes, libraries, museums, and universities. But 
because of the number of universities and colleges 
which have sprung up in formerly undeveloped 
lands and the acceleration of scientific research and 
the study of advanced technology, this edition has 
been expanded. Some omissions can be noted, part 
of which can probably be laid at the door of insti- 
tutions who failed to send the required information 
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Furthermore, the practice of listing some university 
libraries under sometimes giving the same 
information under universities, sometimes not 
confusing and should be corrected in the next edi 
tion. It remains a useful directory 

Source Information on International Educa 

nal Activitie is chiefly a directory of the pur 
poses, resources, and publications of 52 
organizations in the U.S., both governmental and 
private, which supply information of interest to 
U.S. and foreign students and faculty. Since more 
than 40,000 foreign students from 136 foreign na 
tions or areas studied in United States colleges and 
universities during 1956-1957, and about 10,000 
American students were enrolled at institutions in 
54 foreign countries, not to mention visiting pro 
fessors here and abroad, the need for such a guide 
is readily apparent 

Guide Diplomatic Archive f U 
Eur is a Festschrift for William E. Linge 
most of its chapters being written by former stu 
dents who specialists in the particular archives 
they These chapters are chiefly devoted to 
individual countries, giving a history of prin 
cipal depositories; a description of the organization 
arrangement, and classification of the 
review of regulations and facilities for use, wi 
appended bibliographies listing guides and inven 
Chapters on the League of Nations and the 
Nations, on public opinion and toreign 
affairs, and on Unesco, complete this important 
guide to research materials 

Good Re 1d. g for P r Reader 
a recommended list of good books in an eftort to 
point out in detail the many factors which influence 
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children’s reactions to books—the effect of physical 
make-up and format upon children’s choices, the 
nature of the psychological process of interaction of 
a child and a story, and the values of the approach 
to estimating reading difficulty of books by read- 
ability formulas. For this reason, the volume will 


be helpful to librarians and teachers working with 
children who have difhculty in reading. The in 
dividual titles are annotated under such categories 
as trade books, adapted and simplified material 
textbooks, magazines, series books, and book clubs 
with a list of more reading lists. 





CATALOGER’S CROSSWORD 


6 e- WORDS used in this crossword all appear 
in the Relative Index of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Relative Index, Abridged (7th) 
Edition, 1953. While some words are shown in 
singular form, where the Index lists them as 
plural, and while some initials and abbreviations 
are used, all Dewey decimal classifications are in- 
dicated. Can you solve the puzzle without peek- 
ing? The answer will be published in the next 
issue. Good luck! 
HAROLD S. SHARP, Chief 
ITT Laboratorie 
Fort W Indiana 


Librarian 


iyne 


J f rhi al 


Part of Russia, including Pacific Coast and 


borders of Manchuria (first word) (950) 
Power to perform (151) 
Universal language (408.9) 
Ti (546) 
aone 


Metal; chemical symbol 


Resolution of writing 
(initials) (137) 


Jurisprudence (340) 


with the hand 


Uncooked (Materials, production 
age, 658.7) 
Tongue of the Danes (initials) (439.8) 


338; stor- 


Japanese religion (299) 
Taiwan plus “"N” (951) 


Chemical formula 
element (546) 
Re presentatives 


for second most abundant 


( Law—347 


Ancient people which conquered Syria (sin- 
gular) (939) 


One system of taxation (336.2) 


Sales—658.8 ) 


The number of laws laid down by Moses 


( 222) 

Fast passage (initials) (388.4) 

Hawaiian stringed instrument (abbreviation) 
(787) 


Biggest state in the Union (initials) (976.4) 


Groups acknowledging achievements and the 


grades or ranks conferred (initials) (371.8 


and 378.2) 
Art of combining different colors 
(architecture, 729; sculpture, 731) 


(initials ) 


Lives of rulers (initials) (923) 
Grade of distinction awarded for high aca- 


demic proficiency (plural) (378.2) 


































































































Horizo atal 


System of religious beliefs (234) 
Rendered fat of swine (664) 

Old Testament Hebrew Prophet (224) 
Fermented liquor (6635) 
Disturbance of tumult (singular) ( 
Retaining from earnings (initials) 
Largest continent (950) 


Catarrhal affection of respiratory 
tials) (616.97, formerly 616.2) 
Coating with Sn (671) 

One's moral principles (initials) 
Exaction for license (initials) (33¢ 
Wood-eating white ant (singular) 


U.S. city and state (initials) (974 


The science of being or reality 
letters) (111) 
Military training for 
(355.2) 


everyone 


Large seagoing vessels (singular) ( 


The Invisible Empire (initials) (973.8 
366.6, formerly 363) 
Northern California volcanic peak 
high (979.4) 

Furniture used for sleeping 
house furnishing, 645; manufacture 


purposes (74° 
6354) 


American mountain system 


South (980 ) 
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For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


What of the Future? 


| Fpaage IN APRIL the advisory committee set up 
to counsel with members of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, met in Wash- 
ington. Truly encouraging and often even moving 
reports were heard regarding the progress of library 
service in rural areas since the passage of the 
Library Services Act in June 1956 

Two months ago we were concerned with the 
question of whether the newly established services 
benefitting from federal funds would continue 
There are straws in the wind. In Colorado, the 
counties of Eagle, Kit Carson, Morgan, Summit 
and Washington have appropriated funds for publi: 
library development for the first time in their 
histories 

Minnesota also tells of progress in having estab 
lished and /ocally financed a two-county region, the 
first in the state, with Dakota and Scott counties 
cooperating. The two counties (area 923 sq.mi., 
pop. 70,000) appropriated almost $40,000 from 
local funds to start the work. An establishment 
grant of $79,600 will help to put the service on a 
sound foundation, two bookmobiles having been 
bought to serve the two counties 

Arkansas, rated as one of the poorest states, had 
another eight out of nine counties vote a mill (10c) 
tax because “Local advocates simply presented the 
value of library service and voters agreed 

Perhaps those who were so discouraged regarding 
the future of the service they observed can (a) take 
heart and encouragement reports and 
(b) turn in with a will and work even harder to 
get citizen support 


from these 


One such work example is the publicity used by 
the Osage-Pawnee, Okla., multi-county library. An 
attractive leaflet announces: Would You Like 1 
Kn it Your Bookmobile Doing? Well, Let 

‘ou. Short, pithy information follows on 
the inside and back pages, ending with this admo 
nition: But Remember: The Demonstration Period 
Ends on June 30, 1959, and Then It is Up to YOI 
to Support YOUR MULTI-COUNTY LIBRARY 


Big Stake 
One demonstration that will be watched with 
interest in 1960 is the Columbia River Regional 
Library in central Washington. This library system 
covers the counties of Chelan, Douglas, Ferry 
Grant, and Okanogan with an area of approximately 
15,000 square miles and about 110,000 population 
Residents of the five counties will 1960 
whether or not the library should continue on a 
regional basis and to provide tax support for such 
At present 15 community libraries are par 
ticipating in the demonstration. Three bookmobiles 

centered at Wenatchee, Omak, and Moses Lake 


vote in 


Service 


« 


mmerdale 
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each carrying approximately 2,500 volumes, take 
books, magazines, recordings, and other material to 
people who have never had them at 200 community 
and Between June and December 
1958, the demonstration had bought and processed 
over 55,000 books with 14,638 different titles 
more than any existing library in the area could 
ever have dreamed of owning. There is a film 
circuit at work and 813 albums of recordings are 
available with 387 different titles. 

Are people using the service? Comparing the 
six-months period, June-December 1958, with the 
same period in 1957, the increase in use in the 15 
community libraries averaged 88.69%, varying be 
tween 16.50%, 18.18%, 18.94%, 18.97% and 
702.68%, 1630.71%, and 1752.38%. Increases 
were recorded in large and small libraries, both 
with and without trained personnel 


school ste »ps 


What People Want to Know 


One of our correspondents was asked to present 
the plan for regional (multi-county) library service 
to a group of citizens. This is her report 
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Is This Really Necessary ? 
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Displays for the Month 


This MAY BASKET bulletin board display at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Sunmount, N.Y., 
caused much comment. The basket (displayed 
against a green background) is 3” deep, protruding 
from the bulletin board. It is made of woven strips 
of green and brown poster paper, and was filled 
with colored “books.” (Since all book jackets in 
the library are placed in plastic covers and returned 
to the books, no jackets are available for display 
use, and the librarian sometimes substitutes “books” 
made from colored construction paper, as here. 


Inexpensive stencils and variety of color are the 
ingredients successfully used by Dare County Li- 
brary, Manteo, N.C., for a series of simple, in- 
expensive displays. With appropriate books, and a 
flower arrangement, this one features a_ timely 
slogan with timely reading: SPRUCE UP, DRESS UP; 
SPRING IS IN THE AIR. 
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The Manhattan, Kan., Public Library captioned 
an effective display with commercial letters: PLAN- 
NING A GARDEN? WE HAVE BOOKS TO HELP YO! 
Subcaptions, against a dack brown construction 
paper background, were HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES 
(real seed packets topping pastel-drawn rows of 
vegetables), TREE CARE (pastel-drawn tree outline 
centered by a sprig of philocendron from the variety 
store), and ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES (attractive 
artificial models from the 5 and 10 cent store) 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RANCH 
of westerns at Charlotte High School, Rochester 
N.Y., had a light brown background. Black rides 
and brown horse and hat were drawn free-hand on 
construction paper, cut out, and tacked to back 
ground. Book jackets completed the display 


For the observation of TEACHER RECOGNITION 
DAY, a bulletin board was devised to honor the 
faculty of Draper School, Schenectady, N.Y. At 
center of board was a composite picture made from 
individual faculty pictures cut from a previous 
yearbook and edged in pleated gold foil. Stick 
figures depicting the different phases of a teacher's 
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life were made of pipe cleaners and dressed in 
colored paper. The captions above each figure were 
constructed of colored wire, bent to form the words. 
The comments below were printed in black ink on 
,white cards. Red metallic ribbon connected the 
‘composite center picture to the figures. Background 
was black. The main title read, TEACHERS ARE. 
Then, reading from left to right, over the left hand 
hgure SAINTS, below it NOT ALWAYS; above right 
hand figure, DEVILS, below it HARDLY EVER; above 
the lower left hand figure, MOTHERS AND FATHERS, 
below it SOMETIMES; above the lower right hand 
figure LISTENING EAR, below it OFTEN; above ex- 
treme lower center figure (much larger and most 
prominent) LEADERS, below it ALWAYS. 


A clever cartoon sketched by a 
lighted a display of diet books at the 
of the Augusta, Ga., Veterans 
pital. 


patient high- 
general library 
Administration hos 








YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


Wind s 
" 1. 
Aj Tr, i e 


nds 


finds 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 


throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 





City State 
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Brand-New 


a YOU SEEN the beautiful, dynamic posters 
on the sciences of the earth and its environ- 
ment, issued by the National Academy of Sciences? 
The series of six has been prepared for distribution 
as a project of the academy and financed jointly 
with the Ford Foundation. Each poster gives the 
impression of being a colorful abstraction. How- 
ever, careful scrutiny and a detailed study of the 
accompanying booklet, entitled Planer Earth, reveal 
that every single one is crammed with scientific 
information. 


The posters cover these areas: Earth, The Oceans, 
The Poles, Weather and Climate, Sun and Earth, 
and Space. In each we see a glorious blending of 
color and symbolism, accompanied by an appropri- 
ate quotation from some great poet or philosopher 
who has sought to capture the unknown. It is truly 
thrilling to find here such a perfect blending of 
poetic expression with modern scientific concepts. 
Our a of Earth is expressed by Walt 
Whitman, “Earth! My likeness! Though you look 
impassive, ample and spheric there I now suspect 
that is not all." The Oceans speak of “Icing the 
pole or in the torrid clime, Dark—heaving—bound- 
less—endless and sublime . . .”’ in the words of Lord 
Byron. Edgar Allen Poe interpretes the Poles as 
“Vastness! and Age! and Memories of Eld! Silence! 
and Desolation! and dim of Night!’ while the 
versatile Da Vinci tells us that ‘““The air moves like 
a river and carries the clouds with it’ in depicting 
Weather and Climate. From the Bible comes the 
quotation for Sun and Earth, ‘“Knowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven? Canst thou set the dominion 
thereof in the earth?” and the culmination of the 
series, the concept of Space, is captured by the 
words of Browning, ‘Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, Or what's a heaven for?” 


One's reaction upon first seeing the set is, “How 
beautiful!” but when the booklet, subtitled “The 
Mystery of 100,000 Clues,” is perused, we realize 


the many possibilities of using the posters in mod- 
ern science teaching. In a short space the booklet 
tries to tell “something of man’s ancient curiosity 
about the physical universe in which he lives, some- 
thing of what we know about that universe today, 
and a little about the instruments and experiments 
that scientists are using to study it.” It forms a 
“commentary on the six posters which treat some 
of the important study areas in geophysics today. 
Each poster is reproduced in the booklet and is 
related to the discussion in the text by a number 
The set costs $5.50. Booklets are 50c each. 
Or you may purchase one set of posters, 30 booklets, 
and a project leader's kit for $9.50. For further 
information and an order blank, write to National 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
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School and Children’s 
ideas 
Elementary School 


Librarians are invited to send 
and items tor this page to Mrs. McGuire 
Austin, Texas 


at Casis 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
P LIBRARIES 4A¥CE BROOKS 


McGUIRE 
Editor 


A New Approach to Reading 


The ACEI has just issued Reprint Service Bul 
letin No. 29, 1959-1960, entitled More About Read- 
ing. This is a collection of articles from Childhood 
Education and the ACEI Bulletin Reading which 
focuses on “individualized reading” or 
tion in reading” as a newer and broader basis for 
teaching reading than some of the traditional 
methods. It stems from the belief that “self-selection 
from a wide variety of reading materials gives a 
child an opportunity to —. to reading in +: 
way—to satisfy Ais purposes. It does not require 
him to read material either too phen or too diffi 
cult for Ais interest and ability.” (p. 2) 


self-selec 


I have long been a believer in this approach to 
reading and have enjoyed working with those of 
our teachers who use this method or modifications 
of it. In fact, I have gone so far as to term it the 

“library method” of teaching reading, complacent 
in the awareness that it could not function ade 
quately without the presence of a good elementary 
school library. It was disappointing, therefore, to 
find as I perused the booklet that the elementary 
library came in for very little direct reference. In 
fact, the most specific commentary on the impor- 
tance of good library resources went like this, “The 
public library was a great help. Our own 
school library was, to a more limited extent, help- 
ful” (p. 21). I am not saying that the teachers 
supervisors, etc., who wrote these articles did not 
believe in elementary libraries nor that they did not 
prefer them to static classroom collections or more 
remote public library service, but I wish they might 
have been a little more vocal on the subject, or 
have included an article on the importance of a 
good materials center in the school to implement 
this teaching method. 

Aside from this glaring omission (from a school 
librarian’s point of view, at least), the booklet is 
delightfully provocative and well worth the price 
of 50c from the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth St., Northwest, 
Washington 5, D.C. 


School Libraries in Tennessee 


From Louise Meredith, supervisor of school li- 
braries, we have — a copy of the school 
library issue of the Tennessee Librarian. It consists 
of a number of articles on various aspects of school 
library service written by different kinds of people 

Miss Meredith gives an overview of school library 
progress throughout the state. There is a report 
on undergraduate library service training in teacher 
education institutions. Other articles discuss ad 
ministration, new libraries, elementary libraries, 
student help, etc. 
am happy to 
It was 


Two articles are by principals, I 
report, although one frightened me at first 


(Continued on page 703) 
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Edith Phelps Elected Honorary 
Director; Leo Weins Named 
to Wilson Company Board 


7 H. W. WILSON COMPANY announces the 
resignation of Edith M. Phelps as an active 
Director of the Company, after 46 years of service 
as a Board member, and her election as Honorary 
Director for Life.. At the same time the Company 
announces the election of Leo M. Weins to fill the 
active directorship vacated by Miss Phelps 


In 1907, shortly after graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Edith M. Phelps joined the 
9-year old H. W. Wilson Company in Minneapolis 
and promptly assumed charge of the Debaters’ 
Handbook Series and later of the Reference Shelf 
Series. As the years passed she became editor of 
the Company's general publications and head of its 
foreign and personnel departments. An indefati- 
gable worker, she planned the Company's move 
from Minneapolis to White Plains in 1913 and in 
1917 the later move to its present headquarters on 
University Avenue in the Bronx, New York City 
When the Company was incorporated in New York 
State in 1913, she was elected Secretary and con- 
tinued in that position until her retirement from 
active duties in 1947, remaining however as an 
active member of the Board of Directors until this 
year. In a resolution accepting her resignation 
with reluctance,” the Board of Directors expressed 
gratitude for her many years of faithful service and 
the hope that in her new capacity of Honorary 
Director the Company will continue to have the 
benefit of her advice and unequalled experience 


Leo M. Weins, who joins the Wilson Board as 
an active Director, came to the Company in 1957 
as Controller and Chief of Business Services, suc- 
ceeding the late Arthur Rigg. A native of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Weins studied at the University of 
Chicago, Loyola University, and Northwestern Uni 
versity. After varied business experience and mili 
tary service in the South Pacific in World War II 
he joined the American Library Association head- 
quarters staff in Chicago in 1946. Appointed in 
1952 to succeed R. E. Dooley as comptroller and 


§ 


Leo M 
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chief of administrative services, he was the chief 
fiscal officer of the ALA and directed its complex 
business services and many of its services to member 
librarians up to the time of his resignation to join 
The Wilson Company. 


Art Index Study Completed 


The Committee on Wilson Indexes has now 


completed its study of the ART INDEX. As in 
all the studies, the final decision as to which 


periodicals are to be indexed has been made by the 
subscribers and not by the Committee or The Wil 
son Company. The subscribers have voted to drop a 
number of periodicals of marginal interest in the 
art field and some nonperiodical publications and to 
add a total of 38 new periodicals, many of them 
foreign language titles. These changes will result 
in considerably wider coverage. 

In order to make the changes coincide with the 
end of a permanent cumulation of the ART INDEX 
the indexing of the newly elected titles will not 
begin until after the October issue of the INDEX 
New rates will be in effect in January 1960. In 
formation concerning the titles to be indexed has 
already been sent to the subscribers. Others who are 
interested may obtain this information by writing 
to The H. W. Wilson Company 


The Company wishes to thank the subscribers who 
participated in the voting and all members of the 
Committee on Wilson Indexes ‘ or their cooperation 
The Committee for this study consisted of: Jerome 
K. Wilcox, chairman; Haig Ajamian, Julia Ruth 
Armstrong, D. Nora Gallagher, Morris A. Gelfand 
Ruth Grotheer, James Humphry III, Bernard 
Karpel, Evelyn Kirkland, Gerd Muehsam, Dorothy 
A. Plum, Phyllis Reinhardt, Julia Sabine, Helen I 
Wessells, Constance Winchell 


Author author 
With the coming of spring and the approach of 
summer, our mind seems to turn to authors, new 


authors, old authors just authors. This, of 


course, brings to mind the fabulous Wilson Author 
series 

There are 1,320 biographies ot graduated length 
with 400 portraits in AMERICAN AUTHORS 
1600-1900; 650 biographies of authors from the 


dawn of English literature to the end of the 18tl 
century with 220 portraits in BRITISH AUTHORS 
BEFORE 1800; there are 1,000 biographies of 
best known authors in the British Empire with lists 
of their principal works, and 350 portraits in 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE 19TH CENTURY 
289 biographies of authors and illustrators of the 
better juveniles with 232 portraits in THE JUNIOR 
BOOK OF AUTHORS; there are 1,850 btogra 
phies with more than 1,700 portraits in TWEN 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 


biographies with portraits and supplementary bi 


plus 700 new 





graphical and bibliographical information in the 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT to TCA. 

For those interested in statistical data, there are 
a total of 5,809 authors treated in all six volumes 
in this author series, edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft. 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors haye included: 

Ray Trautman, professor, and three students at 
Columbia University School of Library ~ Service: 
Christian Gétzsche, reference department, Roskilde 
Public Library, Copenhagen, Denmark; Mohamed 
Elbanhawy, former instructor of classics at Cairo 
University, U.A.R.; Badr El-Dib, Documentation 
Centre for Education, Cairo, U.A.R. 

John B. Tucker, librarian, Free Public Library, 
Oxford, Mass. 

Isabelle B. Huston, assistant librarian, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Penn., and 15 li- 
brary education students. 

Barbara E. Tracy, library assistant, Fogg Art 
Museum Library, Harvard University. 

Margaret Allman, librarian of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and 27 students in 
the School of Library Science. 

Shigemichi Kosugi, librarian of the Kokugakuin 
University, Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Columbia School of Library Service. 

Theodore C. Hines, instructor, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, and a library-trainee, also of Rutgers. 

Francis J. Kafka, teacher, of the John P. Tetard 
Junior High School, Bronx, NYC. 

Ruth Jervis, librarian, Forest Lake School, Wan- 
tagh, N.Y., and a former Wilson Company staff 
member. 

Judith Brandes, teacher-librarian, Island Park, 
N.Y., School. 

Violet E, Petersen, Montclair, N.J., Academy 
Library. 

Barney Sikma, librarian, Garden City, N.Y., 
Junior High School. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 1938. $5 


Art INDEX. On the service basis. 
BritisH AUTHORS BEFORE 1800. S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 1952. $6 


BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. S. J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. 1936. $5 

THE JUNIOR BooK oF AuTHors. §S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 1951. 
$3.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. §S. J. 


Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 1942. 
$8.50 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS: FIRST 
SUPPLEMENT. S. J. Kunitz. 1955. $8 








Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. VV 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month. 


ADAMS, R. M. Strains of Discord. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press 1958 $3.75 

Art Since 1945; by Marcel Brion and others. H. N 
Abrams 1958 $15 

BECKER, C. L. Detachment and the Writing of 
History. Ed. by P. L. Snyder. Cornell University 
Press 1958 $3.50 

Bew Ley, Marius. Eccentric 
University Press 1959 $4 

BoTTRALL, M. S. Every Man a Phoenix. Dufour 
1958 $4 

Cocteau, JEAN. Hand of a Stranger. 
Press 1959 $3.95 

Down, D. F. ed. Thorstein Veblen: a critical re- 
appraisal. Cornell University Press 1958 $5 

GRAEBNER, N. A. ed. Enduring Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press 1959 $3 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 1958. 
Harvard University Press 1959 $7.50 

Howe Lis, W. D. Criticism and Fiction, and Other 
Essays. Ed. by C. M. Kirk and R. Kirk. New 
York University Press 1959 $6 

Jonas, K. W. World of Somerset 
British Book Centre 1959 $3.50 

Konvitz, M. R. and Rossiter, C. eds. Aspects of 
Liberty. Cornell University Press 1958 (Cornell 
studies in civil liberty) $5.50 

LONDON MAGAZINE. Coming to London, ed. by J 
Lehmann. Dufour 1957 $3 

RATHBURN, R. C. and STEINMANN, M. eds. From 
Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad, University of 
Minnesota Press 1958 $5.75 
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BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS FOR 
BEAUTIFUL SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY. Exciting, model demon- 
stration bookmobile project under Li- 
brary Services Act, begins April in 
Vista, forty miles north of San Diego 
City, eight miles from the Pacific. Li- 
brarian IT needed immediately to work 
on program, book selection, and public 
relations with Project Director. Addi- 
tional Librarian I needed when actual 
bookmobile program begins Septem- 
ber 1. Salary scale: Librarian II, 
$4764-5796; Librarian I, $4536-5520; 
6 month increases. Fringe benefits. 
Interested? Write qualifications to 
Miss Virginia Hughes, Field Services 
Office, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento 9, California. 














CATALOGER for Medium Sized public li- 
brary in University City near New York. 
Degree for accredited school necessary; ex- 
perience desirable. Opportunity for advanced 
study. Write Director, Free Public Library, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 697) 

Why is the function performed? (Most important 
of all) 

When is the function performed? Can it be done 
some other time? 

Where is the function performed? Can it be done 
elsewhere ? 

Who performs the function? 
else do it better? cheaper? 

How is the function performed? (Small individ- 
ual improvements may seem unimportant but multi- 


plied will save hours.) 


Could 


someone 


If all of our libraries, large and small, in rural 
areas would study each small detail, eliminate those 
not necessary, combine others, rearrange for better 
work flow, simplify all necessary details, work out 
ideas with others, and then try them for a long 
enough period of time to get the “bugs’’ out—how 
much more time would be left to do what is really 
necessary: work with people! And we have nothing 
to lose but our routines! 


Eleanor Stephens, 1892-1959 


From now on there will be extension librarians 
who will never know the warmth, the consecration, 
the devotion to the cause of better libraries and the 
innate friendliness of Eleanor Stephens, Oregon 
state librarian, 1941-1958. We are the richer for 
having sat at her feet and learned from her. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 700) 
an excellent article, entitled “One Library, Many 
Librarians,’ and described the way that their library 
had been run by many people in the absence of a 
professional librarian. The concluding paragraph 
states that: 

. the concerted effort of mmunity has made 
possible a library of which all are justly proud. 
Although we feel that we have accomplished much, 
we are looking forward to the time when it will be 
possible to have a full-time librarian to work and | 
plan with us for a better library program. 

I am relieved that the last sentence puts the right 
focus on parent-teacher-student help as a means of 
initiating school library service but mever as a per- 
manent substitute for professional librarianship. 

If anyone wishes to secure this worthwhile 
resumé of one state’s activities in the school library 
field, he may do so by sending 50c to Public Library 
Division, Tennessee State Library, Nashville 3. 


ae 





Let’s Hear from You, Too! 


There is no doubt about it: the material on this 
page has been directed of late to matters of more 





direct concern to the school librarian. I hope that 


some of the ideas described may have value to 
children’s and young people's librarians as well. 
The fact -is, most of the material received comes 
from the school library field and naturally I feature 
it. However, letters from the public library would 
certainly be most welcome, also, so that all areas 
giving library service to youth might have their 
share of comment. Please write to me! 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


will receive our pe 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation 
ttenti dd dable search service, guaranteed by 





years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York f!, 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


By Joseph N. Kane 


An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts. 
888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 4th ptg 1958 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y 


N.Y 











We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stock 
of several hundrea 
thousard volumes— 
others through our efi- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y 


31 














COMPLETE SET OF READER'S DI- 


GEST from Vol. I No. 1 (February 1922) 
through Vol. XXXVI No. 12 (December 
1958). Six issues per bound volume, 72 
bound volumes in all. Plastic impregnated 
cloth covers; excellent condition. For further 
details and price quotations write Box SP 


WLB, 950 University, NYC 52. 











Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 

BOOKS 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, with library 
science degree, to assume responsibility for chil 
with excellent ollection. In 
oliege town 20,000, near larger cities with 
any cultural advantages. Position open May 1. 
Mimmun $4200. Municipal retirement, 
security, vacation, eave. Apply 
Public Library, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


iren’s room book ‘ 
ol 
yy 
salary 
socia sick 


Librarian, 





HEAD LIBRARIAN ior Sawyer Free Li- 
brary, Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort 
community of approximately 25,000. Degree 


in library science required plus some expert- 


ence. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Four weeks vacation; 5-day, 38-hour week; 
retirement; Social Security; generous sick 
leave Write Miss Hortense | Harris, 23 


Mason St., Gloucester, Mass. 





NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in 
rapidly growing engineering college for 
graduate of accredited library school. Posi- 
tion as yet undefined; dependent upon appli- 
cant’s background in education and experi- 
ence. Faculty status, tenure plan, five-day 
week or equivalent, four weeks vacation, 
sick-leave, health and life insurance, and re- 
tirement. Salary open; dependent on quali- 
fications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Li- 





brarian, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, gateway to the great St. Lawrence 
seaway and Wisconsin's friendliest city has an 
unmediate need for a reference librarian. Con- 


genial staff, challenging work, ample vacation, 
paid hospitalization, and related to- 
gether with the resort Northeastern 
Wisconsin make this job a perfect choice for 
the June library school graduate wit! prior 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4320 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN On July 1, 
1959 the position of Bookmobile librarian will 
Library degree preferred but not re- 


be ne fits, 


setting of 


out 


be open 





quired. Beginning salary $020. Address in- 
quiries to John C. Frantz, Director, Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 


library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would be 
directly responsible to city library board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Library Board. 
Helena, Montana. 





VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


* New Y a . 
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INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 


A 





Abingdon Press 634 
American Librarians’ Agency 704 
B 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 703 
Bro-Dart Industries 611 and 629 
Cc 
Catskill Craftsmen, Inc. 628 
Cel-U-Dex Corporation 626 
Christopher Publishing House 614 
Collier & Son Corp., P. F. 625 
| Colonial Book Service 703 
| Crusader Corp. 703 
D 
Demco Library Supplies 622 and 631 
E 
| Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 617 
| G 
| Gaylord Bros., Inc. 633 
H 
| Huntting Co., H. R. 614 
| L 
| Library Binding Service (Treasure Trove) 615 
| 
I, Mm 
Marador Corporation 614, 627, 696, 703 
and back cover 
Mittens Display Letters 699 
° 
Oxford University Press 619 
P 
Philosophical Library 613 and 623 
R 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Co.) 620 and 621 
s 
Seven Bookhunters 703 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 703 
Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 614 
U 
University Microfilms 3rd cover 
University of Chicago Press 612 
v 
Vital Speeches of the Day 627 
WOODLAND, California, Pop 12.000, 
wishes Librarian. Position open August 
1959. Salary: open. Please submit qualifi- 
cations with application and for further de- 
tails write Mrs. Price Hoppin, Woodland 
Public Library, Woodland, California. 
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UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
IN LIBRARIES OF UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Second Edition) Edited by Winifred Gregory 
N.Y., Wilson, 1943. Also First Supplement 





University Microfilms has reproduced this val- 
uable out-of-print reference by the Xerox-lithography process 
on regular book paper. The page size is slightly reduced but, 
as shown, completely readable. The original list comes in 4 
paper-bound volumes for $65.00, or bound in boards for 
$85.00. The order number is OP 465 —specify binding. 

The out-of-print first supplement is in 2 volumes—6'2” 
x 10”—paperbound for $15.00, casebound—$20.00. Order 
number is OP 466—specify binding. 
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CHALLENGER +126 


LEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 


REGAL +110 


CLEAR, RIGIO VINYL COVERS WINDOW 
050° THICK) POLISHED ON COVER POL BOTH 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 LOCKBAR METALS IRREMC 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS SCREW LOR 
CUSHION BACKS NO RIVETS. BEADED E 


SHE REace 


vas 


MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS 


, 
Af 
Wi 


ppg er rreee 


ONE FREE BINDER WITH EACH DOZEN ORDERED 


and for as many dozen as you may order, we 
shall send one additional binder of the same 
type (Regal, Challenger or Penny Pincher), 


size P (fitting the largest number of maga- 
zines) absolutely FREE. Order now or write for 


information. This offer expires July 1, 1959. 


CHALLENGER +128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
OVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
LOCKBAR METALS. (IRREMOVABLE 

SCREWS. 3 COLORS. 6 SIZES 


PENNY PINCHER +132 
EXACTLY LIKE =126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD KBAR METALS 


OF LO 


CORPORATION 


ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





